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CHRONICLE 


President Taft.—In his speech at Portland on the 
occasion of the corner-stone laying of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, the President explained his attitude 
towards the various churches. “I don’t know,” he said, 
“that anyone questions the propriety of my being here 
and officiating on such an occasion as this, or that an 
explanation of any sort is called for. But I want to 
say I believe it to be the duty of the President of these 
United States to welcome and to suggest every instru- 
ment by which the morals and religion of the community 
may be elevated and maintained. Not long ago I offici- 
ated at the corner-stone laying of an orthodox Congre- 
gational church in Washington. Then I appeared in the 
pulpit of a Jewish tabernacle at Pittsburg. But a few 
days ago I helped to lay the corner-stone of a Catholic 
institution at Helena, Mont. And now it is my great 
pleasure to assist here to-day in laying the corner-stone 
of this Universalist church, which, like my own, the 
Unitarian church, is known as a liberal one. I am 
glad always to be present at such occasions as these, 
for I believe the corner-stone of modern civilization must 
continue to be religion and morality.” Mr. Taft added, 
that on the occasion of his visit to Rome, he ventured to 
tell the Pope that, while in America the sentiment was 
strong for the separation of Church and State, there 
was nothing in the American Government or the Ameri- 
can people which opposed the Church in its higher de- 
velopment ; that in no European country had the Catholic 
Church flourished as it had in America. On leaving 
Portland the President spent the following week visiting 
Sacramento, San Francisco, the Yosemite National Park, 
and Los Angeles. 





Rumors in Washington.— Much comment has been ex- 
cited in public journals by the calling back to Washington 
of Charles R. Crane, the new Minister to China, on the 
eve of his departure for his new post. The official ex- 
planation of the incident, as the journalists had surmised, 
is that Mr. Crane had been indiscreet in making public 
the State Department’s policy in the Far East. He has 
been requested to resign. It is reported that Japan’s 
recent appointment of a Consul General at Bogota is 
connected with the proposed construction of a new canal 
by Colombia to rival the American canal in Panama. 


The Recent Maneuvers.—Major General Leonard 
Wood has denied the reports that the Boston campaign 
of last summer will be the last of joint maneuvers of 
the regular army and the national guard. He asserted 
that the amount of sickness incident during the campaign 
among the militia was extraordinarily small and that the 
lessons learned were invaluable. The total cost of the 
campaign has been less than $100,000. 


Home News.—The Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
meeting in Chicago, urged state regulation of fire insur- 
ance rates. Dudley Buck, the well-known composer, 
died at West Orange, New Jersey, on October 6.——On 
Wednesday, October 6, 15,000 Italians paraded in New 
York in honor of Giovanni de Verrazano, the earliest dis- 
coverer of the Hudson River. A statue of the explorer 
was unveiled at the Battery as a climax of the parade. 

In a wreck last week on the Illonois Central at Parnell, 
Illinois, one passenger was killed and thirty-five injured. 

A blizzard, accompanied by snow, sleet and hail, 
visited Duluth on October 11. On the same day snow 
fell over a wide area in Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. 
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——A violent storm on Monday caused great damage 
in Havana, Key West, and the southern and eastern 
coast of Florida. In Key West scores of buildings were 
wrecked and the city cut off from telegraphic communi- 
cation with the outside world. The three candidates 
for Mayor of New York on the Republican, Democratic 
and Independent tickets respectively, are Otto T. Ban- 
nard, Judge Gaynor and W. R. Hearst. Official fig- 
ures from Washington give the Indian population in the 
United States as 300,000, indicating an increase of 
40,000 during the last twenty years. The Mauretania 
arrived at Queenstown on October 11, breaking again 
the Eastward transatlantic record. Her trip from New 
York was made in 4 days, 11 hours and 24 minutes. 
The Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Washington, 
D. C., is reported to be planning the erection of a hos- 
pital for the care of drunken men found in the streets. 
The movement is considered necessary in view of the 
number of inebriates who die in the cells of police 
stations. An official report of the Canadian Govern- 
ment states that during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
60,000 Americans entered Canada, carrying on an aver- 
age $1,000 in stock, cash and effects. The newcomers 
are farmers and have settled in the Canadian West. 
They have come from almost every State in the Union. 
——In the course of the hearing of Charles R. Williams 
and Delevan Smith, proprietors of the Jndianapolis News, 
whom the Government is seeking to remove to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for trial on the charge of criminal libel, 
Judge A. B. Anderson, of the United States Court, 
made the comment that the case was more or less of a 
political matter and that the rules for libel of private 
character scarcely apply to it. Mr. Larned, Assistant 
Commissioner General of Immigration, stated in the 
course of a recent official enquiry that steamship agents 
on the other side of the water induce poor people to 
mortgage their property to buy tickets for America. The 
tickets are sold at exorbitant rates, and the immigrant 
frequently has to pay six per cent. on twice the amount 
of money it should have cost for his ticket. This Gov- 
ernment will cooperate with Greece to stop the practice. 
Columbus Day, October 12, was a legal holiday this 
year in nine States. The Italians of New York celebrated 
the day with a parade. 


























The United States as a Banking Power.—A special 
writer in one of the daily papers gives the follow- 
ing interesting figures in the course of an article 
in which he claims that the United States is the greatest 
banking power in the world. The figures of the last 
Government report show an aggregate capital of 
$1,833,805,203 ; of surplus, etc., $1,794,470,084; with de- 
posits of $13,400,766,024 ; and circulation of $613,663,963. 
When these items are added together they give the 
staggering total of $17,642,705,274. At the same time, 
in 1908, the total banking power of all the rest of the 
world was set down as $28,107,600,000. Thus it will 








be seen that the United States now holds more than 
one-third of the banking power of the whole world, our 
nearest competitor, the British Empire, being represented 
by only $11,157,000,000. 


Public Religious Demonstration.—On last Sunday 
30,000 persons knelt in the open at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament in West Side Park, Jersey City. Bishop 
John J. O’Connor officiated, assisted by priests of the 
diocese. The Benediction services followed upon the an- 
nual parade of the Holy Name Union of Hudson County. 
There were 15,000 in line, representing twenty-five so- 
cieties from various parishes. 


Legislative Building at Regina.—Last week the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone of the new legislative 
buildings in the capital city of Saskatchewan was 
made memorable by a speech from Earl Grey, the 
Governor-General of Canada. He said he considered 
himself exceptionally fortunate in that the double privi- 
lege of presiding over the official birth of the two new 
sister provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta and of 
laying the corner-stone of their executive and legislative 
buildings had fallen to him during the term of his Gov- 
ernor-Generalship. He went on to congratulate the 
province of Saskatchewan on the phenomenal growth in 
the output of its cereals. Ten years ago the total crop 
was nine million bushels of grain of all sorts. Five 
years ago, the year before Saskatchewan became a 
province, the total grain crop reached thirty-seven mil- 
lions. The more than fourfold increase from nine mil- 
lions in 1899 to thirty-seven millions in 1904 has been 
followed by a still greater increase in the last five years, 
rising from thirty-seven millions in 1904 to upwards of 
two hundred millions in the present year. Of these two 
hundred million bushels more than eighty millions have 
been wheat. 


Newfoundland Pulp Mills—On the 8th inst. the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, of which 
Lord Northcliffe, proprietor of the London Daily Mail 
and numerous other daily, weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, is the leading spirit, formally inaugurated its paper 
and pulp wood plant, excelled in size only by the paper 
mills at Millinocket, Maine. Lord Northcliffe’s com- 
pany has already spent more than six million dollars in 
founding and developing the new town of Grand Falls, 
which has sprung up in a wilderness in the centre of 
Newfoundland. It is situated on the Exploits River, a 
stream which has its source in a chain of lakes and at 
Grand Falls forms a heavy cataract. The task of dam- 
ming the river was a difficult engineering problem, but 
it was finally accomplished at great expense, and an im- 
mense water power was thus created. The mill buildings 
are now completed and are of course equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery. Comfortable dwellings for 
the thousands of factory hands and lumbermen have been 
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built; churches, schools and a library are under con- 
struction. At the inauguration dinner on Friday of last 
week five hundred visitors from England and the towns 
of Newfoundland were the guests of Lord and Lady 
Northcliffe. On that occasion the new Governor of 
Newfoundland, Sir Ralph Williams, made his first public 
speech. Premier Morris also spoke of development in 
agriculture, coal and peat mining and fishery methods. 


Prairie Fires and the Buffalo.—Last week prairie 
fires did incalculable damage in the province of Alberta. 
The national park at Wainwright had all its fences 
burnt up, and the herd of eight hundred buffaloes rounded 
up with so much difficulty quite lately near Pablo, 
Montana, and supposed to be safely lodged in the Cana- 
dian national park, are now roaming the northern 
prairies. 


Roman Affairs.—The Abbé Jules Fontaine, wel! 
known as one of the first to raise his voice against Mod- 
ernism in his work Les /nfiltrations du Protestantisme 
dans le Clergé Frangais, has received from the Holy See 
a letter of extraordinary distinction on his new work, 
Le Modernisme Sociologique. The Holy Father joins 
this book with the others, and speaks of it in terms of 
the highest praise, enumerating the particular points that 
make it worthy of so high an honor. This must bring 
great consolation to the learned and devout abbé, who 
has known what it is to be misunderstood by those who 
think they are serving God in hindering such work 
as his. A letter hardly less honorable has been received 
by Fr. Thomas a St. Etienne, O.C., on the publication of 
the first volume of his work, La Santa Casa dans I’his- 
toire, treating of the Holy House of Loretto. The 
centenary of the birth of the late Cardinal Massaia, 
O.M.Cap., has just been celebrated at the Capuchin mon- 
astery near Frascati, where he spent his last days after 
thirty-five years of missionary labors in Abyssinia, dying 
about twenty years ago. During his African life he 
suffered persecution, exile and imprisonment, but came 
in the end to be perhaps the most powerful personage at 
the court of Menelik. The Osservatore Romano has 
found it necessary to deny once more the reports that 
from time to time are set afloat by interested parties of 
immense sums of money having been given to the Holy 
Father. He has received none of these gifts nor any like 
them, but is absolutely dependent on the charity of the 
faithful. The Congregation of Religious has issued 
an important decree regulating the administration of the 
temporalities of religious orders and congregations. In 
future not even the General of a religious order will be 
able to authorize the contracting of a debt exceeding 
$2,000 without permission of the Holy See. 











Great Britain.—Capt. Condon was given an enthusi- 
astic reception at Manchester by the Irishmen of that city, 
where more than forty years ago he stood beside Allen, 





Larkin and O’Brien to be sentenced to death. Mr. Dillon 
took the opportunity to claim for the Committee of the 
Irish Convention the absolute control of the Irish Catho- 


‘lic vote in England, saying that the chief Catholic ques- 


tion of the day is Home Rule, and that the defence of 
the Catholic schools ought to be left to the Irish Parlia- 
mentary. Party. The following day Archbishop Bourne 
paid tribute to Ireland’s services to English Catholics, but 
said that it belonged to the Catholic Church in England 
to decide the best method of promoting its own well 
being. General Botha, who has been in Eng- 
land in connection with the new constitution for the 
South African Confederation, on leaving for home ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the King and to the Government 
for all they have done for South Africa. He told of 
the great things he hoped were in store for the united 
colonies, and asked that they be left alone to solve their 
difficulties and to build up by cooperation, reconciliation 
and mutual forbearance a nation the mother-country 
might be proud of. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter 
Kerr, having reached the statutory age of 70, has been 
put on the retired list. His career has been distinguished. 
He saw service in the Crimean War, and during the 
Indian Mutiny was present with the naval brigade at the 
siege and taking of Lucknow. He was First Sea-Lord 
of the Admiralty from 1899 to 1904. He is the fourth 
son of the seventh Marquis of Lothian, and at fifteen 
followed into the Church his mother, the Marchioness, 
who was one of the famous converts of the last century. 
The London papers notice with great satisfaction the 
cordial reception given to the British Squadron that took 
part in the Hudson-Fulton celebration. It is positively 
asserted, and denied with at least equal positiveness, that 
the Princess Alexandra of Fife, granddaughter of the 
King, is to marry King Manuel of Portugal. The 
country is much gratified at the courtesy of General 
De Wet in attending the unveiling at Bloemfontein of a 
monument to the men of the South African Constabulary 
who fell fighting against him in the South African War. 

















General Elections in England.—All parties agree that 
a dissolution of Parliament is imminent, whether on the 
Land Bill or the Budget or the question of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Redmond, M.P., already cabled, October 7, 
to the President of the U. S. Irish National League for 
assistance in the forthcoming elections, which he says 
will mark a crisis in the Irish struggle for land and 
liberty. The results of the election will be also of vital 
importance to English Catholics, especially in educational 
matters, and a better balance of parties would greatly 
advantage both. At present there are 367 Liberals, 83 
Nationalists, 52 Labor members, 2 Socialists, and 166 
Unionists. The Unionists have gained 9 seats since the 
General Election of 1903. To obtain a majority they 
would now have to win 170 seats from the Liberals, and 
these chiefly in England, for Wales and Scotland are 
regarded as hopeless by the Unionists. The latter claim 
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that only 350,000 votes are needed to turn the tide, and 
that they are in as good a position as in 1900, when they 
defeated the Liberals 3 to 1. Their opponents reply that 
for this the Boer War was responsible, and that the 
present Government’s satisfactory settlement of the Boer 
question will help them at the polls. 


Ireland.—The House of Lords has passed the Irish 
Land Bill but in a mutilated form, having eliminated its 
most valuable features, among them the powers vested 
in the Estates Commissioners of naming a compulsory 
price when landlord and tenant fail to agree, and also 
the elective element in the Board that conducts the 
purchase of lands for small holders in the congested 
districts. With the exception of Lord Granard, the Irish 
landlords both Liberal and Tory, opposed the Bill, some 
because it was too generous to the tenants, Lord Dun- 
raven because it was not generous enough, and Lord 
Castletown because it would postpone Home Rule in- 
definitely. The Irish Party is determined to have the 
Bill in its original form or not at all, and Mr. Birrell 
declared, October 8, that the Land Bill is as important 
as the Budget.——-A new Irish grievance is the Stamp 
Tax on land sales, which has been so framed as to fall 
four times as heavily on Irish as on English purchasers. 
Lord Killanin of the Galway Co. Council declared 
that the Government, in imposing unnecessary police and 
a consequent taxation of $200,000 on the Galway district, 
was “ goading a peaceful people into crime.” 





India.—Surendanath Banerjee, editor of The Bengalee, 
who while in England declared that he was in favor of 
cooperating with the Government, has since his return 
openly joined its opponents.——-The Hindus are showing 
much ill-feeling against the Mahometans because these 
have obtained from the Government separate representa- 
tion in the new councils under Lord Morley’s Act. They 
had hoped to swamp them in the elections by their su- 
perior numbers and thus to exclude their representatives 
from the councils. 


Congo.—tThe trial of the suit for libel brought by the 
Kasai Company against Messrs. Morrison and Shepherd, 
American Protestant missionaries, took place at Leopold- 
ville on September 17. M. Vandervelde, leader of the 
Belgian Socialists, defended the missionaries, having gone 
out especially to do so. Judgment was reserved till 
October 4. A despatch of this date from Leopoldville 
announces that it has been given in favor of the mis- 
sionaries on the ground that the Company has not proved 
that it had suffered any damage, and that the Company 
had taken an appeal. The alleged libel consisted in the 
publication of the so-called revelations of the Company’s 
barbarous treatment of the natives, which have con- 
tributed to the agitation for reform in the Congo. 


General.—Two cases of cholera have been reported 
officially from Hansweert, a village of Zeeland in Hol- 





land. The agitation in Greece is being renewed. A 
petition was presented to the King lately complaining of 
abuses in the army and of the termination of Greek oc- 
cupation of Crete, and asking him to head the national 
movement. The real object of the agitation is far from 
clear. 

Despatches of October 11 announced that Ferrer, the 
revolutionary propagandist, was sentenced to death in 
Barcelona. He had been tried by court martial for hav- 
ing been the principal instigator of the recent attempt at. 
revolution in Spain. 





Germany.— According to reports in the daily press, the 
German Ministry of the Interior has ordered an investi- 
gation into the effects of the American tariff on various. 
branches of German industry. The results of this enquiry 
will be used for a new trade arrangement between Ger- 
many and the United States. 


Early Session at Ottawa.—It is announced that the 
opening of the next session of the Canadian Parliament 
will take place on Thursday, November 11. This is the 
earliest date since the second session of 1896, when, after 
the turnover of parties, the Houses convened for the 
transaction of business on August 19. The principal 
measure which the Cabinet will present during the coming 
session is a bill for the erection of a Canadian navy and 
the participation of Canada in Imperial defence. The 
details of the Dominion’s cooperation in the Imperial 
navy, as discussed by the Canadian ministers at the Lon- 
don conference, are still under consideration. One great. 
difficulty will be to determine whether the estimated ex- 
penditure of twenty million dollars will be met by a loan. 
or by taxation. Another important matter which will 
come up for discussion is the insurance law which needs 
amending. There will also be an effort made to change 
the rules of debate so as to expedite parliamentary work. 


Ambassador Crane’s Resignation.—Last Tuesday, 
Secretary of State Knox demanded the resignation of 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, Minister Designate to 
China. The circumstances of the official demand for the 
Minister’s resignation are somewhat spectacular and are: 
unprecedented in the history of America’s diplomacy.. 
Mr. Crane was about to embark at San Francisco for his 
new mission when he was recalled to Washington. His 
failure upon his arrival at the Capitol to absolve himself 
from the charge of indiscreetness in his public speeches. 
and especially in a certain interview, granted to the rep- 
resentative of a newspaper, determined the action of the- 
Secretary of State. Mr. Crane has departed from the tra- 
ditions of diplomacy by drawing up a public answer to: 
the Secretary, in which he protests that in his public ut- 
terances he was merely following the personal instruc- 
tions of the President and that in the specific matter of 
the newspaper interview he disclosed nothing that was 
not generally known. He appeals to the President 
against the action of the Secretary. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Dignifying Anarchist Lerroux 


Alejandro Lerroux, Spanish Revolutionary leader and 
deputy for Barcelona, is now a refugee in England. On 
September 13th the London Daily News (which has 
always a leaning towards foreign Revolutionists and 
often displays an anti-Catholic bias) published a long 
interview with Lerroux. The heading, “ The Hope of 
Spain,” showed editorial sympathy with his views. He 
spoke of calling in the forces of “ international European 
Radicalism” to work by a secret propaganda for a 
“social Revolution” in Spain. This on the morrow of 
the Barcelona atrocities! 

Naturally Lerroux attacked King Alfonso’s govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church in Spain. Incidentally 
he uttered an atrocious calumny against the Bishop of 
Lugo, which the editor reproduced without a word of 
cautionary comment. Lerroux said: 

“Remember that the murder of sixteen innocent 
peasants in the monastery of Osera, on behalf of the 
Bishop of Lugo, has remained unpunished.” 

Remark how Lerroux takes it for granted that his 
statement cannot be challenged. He brings it forward 
as a proof that the Government is culpably weak and 
inefficient. For the average British newspaper reader 
Spain is the land of the Inquisition, and a Spanish bishop 
is capable of anything. Many a reader of the Daily News 
must have imagined a theatrical scene—a gloomy cloister 
where cowled monks murdered poor country folk by 
order of the Bishop of Lugo, after luring or dragging 
them into the “ monastery of Osera.” If the story had 
been told of anyone but a foreign Catholic bishop I feel 
sure the editor would have run his blue pencil through 
it, or at the very least held it pending inquiries. 

The story is so extravagant that it refutes itself. The 
Bishop of Lugo was here in London last year for the 
Eucharistic Congress, and is one of the generous bene- 
factors of our new cathedral at Westminster. He has 
many friends in London. Lerroux, by making such a 
charge only gave proof that he himself is, to put it 
mildly, not quite as incapable of lying as George Wash- 
ington. 

When I read the statement in the Daily News I de- 
cided to investigate the facts, not to clear the Bishop 
of Lugo of an absurd libel, but to track the lying 
calumny to its ultimate source. I wrote to the Bishop 
of Lugo, and in due course received his reply. He in- 
formed me that Osera was not even in his diocese, but 
in that of the Bishop of Orense, and he forwarded to 
me official papers containing a full statement of the 
facts on the basis of which the Spanish Revolutionary 
party had made attacks—quite unjustifiable attacks—on 
the Bishop of Orense. 

So far I had proof that Lerroux and the Daily News 





had blundered badly, so badly that if the Bishop of 
Lugo cared to institute proceedings in an English court 
of law he could recover heavy damages against them 
both, and they would not have a vestige of a defence. 
But let us take it that Lerroux merely made a mistake 
about a name, and meant to talk of the Bishop of Orense. 
And let us look at the plain facts about the affair of 
Osera. Osera is a small town in southern Galicia on 
the river Mifio. The church there is not a monastic 
establishment, but a parish church. Last January an 
architect made an inspection of the building and reported 
to the Bishop of Orense that the baldachino, a massive 
stone canopy supported on pillars over the high altar, 
was in a dangerous condition. It was badly flawed and 
might come down at any time and lead to much loss of 
life if the accident occurred during a service. 

The bishop temporarily closed the church and took 
expert advice as to what should be done. He was in- 
formed that no mere repairs would meet the case. The 
baldachino would have to be either completely rebuilt or 
entirely removed. At the same time the experts advised 
the latter course, as the baldachino was of comparatively 
recent date and had no artistic value or historical interest. 
Further, they said it was rather a disfigurement than a 
decoration to the church of Osera, as its huge mass con- 
cealed a beautiful apse behind the high altar. 

Acting on this advice the Bishop of Orense authorized 
the removal of the baldachino. (I dare say as you read 
this you are wondering where the “ murdering” comes 
in.) But now an agitation began in Osera. Even pious 
folk who could not understand the reasons that had 
compelled the bishop’s action were sorry to hear that 
their church was to lose its baldachino, which for them 
was a marvel of art. But if this had been all, no serious 
result would have followed. Unfortunately there is an 
un-Catholic and even anti-Catholic element in the town, 
people who support a secular school and swear by a 
local Revolutionary paper, El Mijio. The editor of El 
Mifio began a campaign against the proposed removal of 
the baldachino. Till then he and his following had taken 
scanty interest in the local church. Now they posed as 
its defenders against wicked spoliation. They pro- 
claimed that Osera was being robbed of one of its 
artistic monuments, and hinted that the priests were tak- 
ing down the baldachino in order to sell it and put the 
price in their own pockets. 

The preservation of the ruinous structure thus became 
a plank in the local anti-clerical platform. The contractor 
arrived with his workmen to begin the demolition, and 
straightway men, who had seldom if ever been inside the 
church, and so perhaps knew the baldachino’s existence 
only by current report and not by sight, gathered in a 
riotous mob, threatened the parish priest and drove the 
workmen out of the town. 

In order to allow time for the agitation to subside 
and common sense to prevail, the bishop did nothing till 
the middle of April. Then, anxious to remove the 
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dangerous structure and reopen the church, he again 
authorized the contractor to get to work. This time the 
Civil Governor of the district, remembering the previous 
riot, sent a party of eight civil guards (armed police) 
to keep order and protect the workmen. But again the 
agitators gathered a mob, and the attack was so fierce 
and determined that the civil guard fired and loss of life 
resulted. Then the anti-clerical party raised an outcry 
against the Bishop of Orense. They said he had im- 
prudently provoked a conflict that had ended in blood- 
shed. The plain facts refute the allegation. The re- 
sponsibility of firing on the mob rests on the officer who 
was on the spot. Of course he may have acted hastily, 
but we know from the story of Barcelona that a Spanish 
mob may prove to be a dangerous wild beast. In any 
case the Bishop had nothing to do with it. 

- Let me sum up the facts: Some men are unhappily 
killed in a riot by the civil force charged with the 
preservation of order. The rioters were trying to pre- 
vent the execution of work in the parish church of Osera 
necessary for the public safety, this work having been 
authorized by the Bishop of Orense on expert advice. 
On this Lerroux and the Daily News declare that the 
Bishop of Lugo has been a party to the murder of 
innocent peasants in “the monastery of Osera.” It is 
not easy to talk calmly of such blundering lies. 

By the way, some years ago when Mr. Asquith, the 
present British Premier, was Home Secretary, a mob of 
strikers attempted to destroy the buildings of a mine at 
Featherstone. A detachment of troops, guarding the 
mine, fired on and killed some of the rioters. The 
English Socialists cried out that “ Asquith was a mur- 
derer,” and the Daily News energetically protested 
against such language. Now it gives the hospitality of 
its columns to a refugee revolutionist and allows him 
to utter an even more outrageous attack on a public man. 
But the man in question is not a British official but a 
foreign Catholic bishop, so the revolutionist is permitted 
to spread his insulting calumnies before the British 
public. The Daily News would have been cautious about 
stating that a street tramp had been picking pockets. But 
its prudence is forgotten when it is a question.of a 
Catholic prelate being described as a murderer! 

A. H. A. 





The Parochial and Religious Census 
I. 


The United States Government is going to spend 
millions of dollars of the people’s money to make the 
coming census one of the most comprehensive the world 
has known, and we may confidently look for most valu- 
able information on every phase of the nation’s secular 
life. The schedules relating to population will include 
for each inhabitant, “the name, relationship to the head 
of the family, color of his skin, sex, age, conjugal con- 
dition, place of birth of parents, number of years in the 





United States, and citizenship.” Our laws, however, do 
not authorize inquiries into the religious belief of 
the citizen, and for this recourse will be had to the 
religious bodies themselves or to such agents as they 
severally may recommend. This will leave the relative 
numerical strength of the various Christian or quasi- 
Christian denominations as much unascertained as ever. 
It is to be regretted that the recent attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to obtain the exact Catholic population should, 
for one reason or another, have proved abortive. If 
similar attempts are made in regard to other religious 
bodies, there can be but little doubt, that, because of 
more hearty cooperation, the result will be more satis- 
factory to the denominations concerned. 

The Metropolitan of St. Louis, who had the matter in 
hand, reported the number of Catholics in the United 
States as 14,235,451. He has been quoted in several 
journals as stating that he believed this number to be 
far below the actual population, yet Dr. Henry K. 
Carroll, the United States statistician, has reduced it 15 
per cent., crediting us only with 12,394,731, on the flimsy 
and unwarranted pretext that Communion constitutes 
initiation into the Catholic body, though no such tests 
are applied to Jews, Unitarians, Friends and other re- 
ligious organizations. His Grace, the Archbishop of St. 
Paul, in a communication to the London Times, dated 
February 4, 1909, expresses the opinion that 17,000,000 
is a conservative estimate. He justly laments the fact 
that in the recent taking of the census under Archbishop 
Glennon, three or four dioceses (among which is found 
one of the most populous in the country) sent no report 
to the Metropolitan of St. Louis, so that he was obliged 
to credit them with only the figures printed in older 
numbers of the “ Directory.” “In his report of some 
other dioceses,”’ continues his Grace, “ no adequate allow- 
ance, it seems to me, was made for the masses of newly 
arrived immigrants, especially those of Oriental rites. 
Throughout, too, I could read vestiges of older habits 
of some parish priests to claim as Catholics only those 
who are pew-holders or regular contributors to the church 
fund” (Western Watchman, March 18, 1909). 

The enormous discrepancy of nearly six millions 
(11,645,495 of some and 17,000,000 of others) between 
various unofficial and as many quasi-official statistics 
would almost justify us in appropriating the favorite 
A. P. A. slogan: “the Catholic uncounted millions.” 

The gross inaccuracy of Catholic statistics will be 
readily admitted by all who have submitted the subject 
to any impartial test in almost any parish. With our 
ever-growing cosmopolitan population, how many in- 
dividuals and families are annually drifting away from 
Catholic moorings onto the ocean of indifferentism or 
infidelity who could, and would, have been saved to the 
Church if proper definite pastoral care had been extended 
to them! How often we meet families, especially in the 
congested districts, who will tell you that no priest has 
been in their homes for five or ten years. Of course, 
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these do not live on boulevards and own automobiles, 
but are plain, simple souls whose outward shell is covered 
with cheap calico, the poor blood-relations of Jesus 
Christ, the Redeemer of all, who is no respecter of per- 
son, the last and least here, but perhaps the first and 
greatest beyond—lIsidores with hayseed in their hair 
and hoe and pick and spade in hand, Zitas of the kitchen 
and Labres of the highways. They are sheep and lambs 
of the one fold, but no representative of the one Shepherd 
claims them, and yet their souls will be required at some 
one’s hands. 

To give just a few instances that came under my per- 
sonal observation quite recently: A newly consecrated 
western bishop appointed two young clergymen to make 
an honest house-to-house visitation to ascertain the num- 
ber of Catholics in a certain city. The result of their 
labor showed fully three times the number of Catholics 
previously estimated and was followed by the almost 
immediate foundation of several now flourishing congre- 
gations, and the building of a cathedral and college. 

The bishop of a rapidly growing southern city found 
urgent need for the establishment of new parishes in the 
outskirts. The territorial limits. of the older parishes 
were curtailed in consequence, whereat one of the pastors 
appealed, on the plea that no more than fifty families 
had been left to him. The bishop employed a former 
United States census enumerator to canvas the territory, 
and he reported 262 Catholic families. I know a priest 
who was assigned to a parish supposed to contain from 
100 to 175 families, but who after a correct enumeration 
found himself pastor of 300 families, with an immediate 
need of a larger church and a Catholic school. 

If all secular governments have the census taken at 
stated intervals and derive great benefits therefrom, why 
should not the Catholic Church, of whom St. Peter says: 
“You are a chosen generation, a holy nation, a purchased 
people,” have a similar enumeration and derive from it 
far-reaching benefits redounding to the glory of God? 
As we are an eminently practical people, in view of the 
great expense connected with it the questions will be 
asked and must be satisfactorily answered, “ Will it 
pay, and is it possible?” 

To the first question there is but one answer. Apart 
from the encouragement and enthusiasm with which it 
would animate the Catholic body, it must be evident from 
the hue and cry of “padding,” “unfairness,” “ exag- 
gerated estimates,” in Archbishop Glennon’s report, and 
the perhaps consequent reduction of 15 per cent. to quiet 
popular clamor, how numbers of a certain kind affect the 
American public. 

With definite information as to location, name, na- 
tionality, state of life (married or single) and parish 
affiliation as a basis of operation, the pastor can accu- 
rately judge what provisions he must make for the 
spiritual needs of his people; he can determine the size of 
the church and schools to be erected, the number of 
Masses required on Sundays, the convenient hours for 





Divine service, confessions, etc. Knowing the condition 


- both spiritual and financial of his flock, he can judge 


what societies are to be encouraged and what financial 
aid he can reasonably expect without degrading the 
priesthood by becoming a tax-gatherer or a Shylock. It 
will enable him to stir up gently and prudently, but 
effectively, the drones in the hive, whose spiritual life is 
often quickened and awakened by the material aid 
they are induced to render under one pretext o1 
another. The congregation would move in a solid pha- 
lanx with the captain at their head. Unity of action 
would be furthered among the clergy and thus greatly 
strengthen the arms of the hierarchy by presenting a 
solid front to the enemy. An accurate enumeration of 
each parish cannot confine its benefits within its own 
narrow circle, but by its very nature is bound to have 
national results. I shall take the liberty of pointing out 
the leading consequences : 

1. A correct and accepted census of each parish, thus 
revealing our numerical strength as a religious body, 
would in the first place be a crushing answer to such 
ominous predictions as appeared in the New York 
Nation of January 30, 1868, when it said: “ Undoubtedly 
political equality, free public education under Protestant 
auspices, and a national rule which compels sectarian 
toleration, are forces, which must in time either destroy 
Catholicism in this country, or essentially change its 
nature.” 

2. It would be a decisive answer to the much-mooted 
question: “Is this actually, or is it at least growing to 
be a Protestant nation?” It would open the eyes of all 
fair-minded and well-informed Americans to the fact 
that the Catholic Church in the United States is becom- 
ing every day more thoroughly acclimated and at home, 
that as ex-Secretary Bonaparte recently expressed it in a 
public address, “ She is no carpet-bagger, but her cross 
is planted to stay.” An honest census would bring home 
the fact, that, while the number of American citizens 
during the last century and a quarter has increased some 
twenty or twenty-five fold, the number of Catholics in 
America has increased four hundred fold. 

3. A complete census of each parish would point out 
the Catholic Church in America as “the Church of the 
people,” the natural, genial home of the laboring classes, 
as she alone of churches was founded by a workman, the 
divine carpenter of Nazareth. As the truth of George 
Washington’s words, “that morality cannot be separated 
from religion,” is becoming daily more recognized by 
social reformers, the Church would loom up as the only 
hope of this country to save it from the impending 
consequences of atheism, anarchy and socialism. It 
would prove that she lives not as a sickly exotic, but 
grows, flourishes and waxes strong with a sound and 
healthy growth, “ living much less for and with the rich 
and learned, than with and for that great mass of hu- 
manity whose passions, untamed by letters, are daily 
goaded by physical wants.” (Citizen, May 16, 1909.) - 
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4. A forcible presentation of our numerical strength 
revealed by parish census would, it seems to me, 
materially aid in obtaining proper recognition and fair 
representation on all civic committees, v. g., on the Board 
of Public Charities, penal and reformatory institutions, 
the school board, etc.. where epportunity and means of 
preventing evil and doing good are afforded in such vast 
variety that only personal experience can make us prop- 
erly appreciate their value and extent. 

5. Irresistible force would be given to the words of our 
archbishops and bishops when presenting our just claims 
in these matters, if it were clearly understood that they 
spoke with the volume of perhaps twenty million voices. 
The demands of such a body can no longer be ignored. 

6. It would discourage such movements as the A. P. A. 
from undertaking the herculean task of driving out by 
far the greatest religious body in the country. 

7. It would certainly carry great weight in the final 
settlement of the school fund division, which is ever and 
anon clamoring for just solution, and is one of those 
questions that will not “stay down.” It would make 
our protests more effective against Socialism and freakish 
legislation. J. R. RoswinKet, S.J. 


Ireland’s Commercial Progress 


The close of the fifth All Ireland Industrial Confer- 
ence marks a definite move forward. The first of these 
Conferences was held in Cork in November, 1905, and 
had for its immediate result the institution of the Irish 
National Trade Mark. In subsequent years the cities of 
Dublin, Limerick and Galway invited delegates from all 
parts of Ireland to hold this representative gathering 
within their walls. When, at the end of the Galway Con- 
ference, we were invited by the Belfast delegates to meet 
in that city in 1909, it was felt by all that the adhesion 
of the great industrial city of the North set a crown on 
the efforts which were being made to promote the per- 
manent revival of Irish industries. North, South, East 
and West are thus shown to be in earnest in securing in- 
creased production and consumption in the home market, 
with the natural result of an increasing determination to 
find an outlet abroad for those wares in which Ireland 
excels. 

Without going elaborately into the statistics of Irish 
trade, it will not be out of place if I cite here the official 
figures for the past few years, published by the Irish De- 
partment of Agriculture: 





1904 1905 1906 1907 
Imports .. £54,140,075  £55,480,926  £57,611,944  £61,617,225 
Exports 51,037,545 52,569,548 57,233,698 60,521,245 

Total ...£105,177,620 £108,050,474 £114,845,642 £122,138,470 


The industrial revival, though it has been brought to 
prominent notice by these annual conferences, does not 
owe its origin to them. At various periods during the 
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past thirty years spasmodic efforts have been made to 
inculcate the doctrine of the duty of the individual Irish- 
man to support home manufacture; but the success and 
the permanency of the present movement are to be traced 
to the birth of the Gaelic League. 

In the political sphere there has continuously been evi- 
dent the feeling, translated into action, which has won 
reform after reform, and maintains an unbroken rank 
of eighty members in the Irish Party, insistent on win- 
ning legislative independence. In this other sphere of 
Irish life, other forces have operated. Ever since the 
day, now some sixteen years ago, when a small group 
of men started the movement for the restoration of our 
national language to its proper place in the national life, 
there has been operating on the national conscience a two- 
foid prick: “Am I, an Irishman, content to see that dis- 
tinctive mark of a nation, its language, lost for ever, 
and, am I doing my duty to my country if I do not give 
a real preference to Irish manufacture?” The national 
consciousness being thus affected, the natural law of sup- 
ply and demand operates to bring about the increased 
production of Irish goods. With the spread of technical 
instruction one should include also that of the cooperative 
movement as important factors in the industrial revival. 
In the distribution as well as in the increased production 
of agricultural wealth, cooperation has proved most 
helpful; but perhaps the most efficient factor has been 
the registration of the Irish National Trade Mark. Out- 
side Ireland there are many who are as yet unaware of 
its existence. Still more—to whom it is becoming fa- 
miliar now that at least 430 Irish firms are using it,— 
have not grasped the fact that Ireland is the only coun- 
try in the world which owns a legally registered Trade 
Mark applicable to all its products. 

Registered on December 8th, 1906, under the provisions 
of the Trade Mark Act of 1905, The National Trade 
Mark gives an absolute guarantee that the article to 
which it is affixed is of Irish origin. The Irish Industrial 
Development Association, which controls its use, is now 
recognized as the leading industrial association in the 
country. It issues licenses only under the most stringent 
conditions, and under regulations approved by the Board 
of Trade. In addition, it has instituted a number of suc- 
cessful prosecutions against British and other firms for 
endeavoring to pass off spurious articles as genuine Irish. 
In this way a stop has been put to French-made crochet 
being palmed off as Irish lace, and it is no longer easy 
for Yorkshire shoddy to masquerade as Donegal home- 
spun. But the activities of this Association have not been 
limited to Police Court prosecutions. Its influence has 
been exerted in still more far-reaching directions. 

A British firm endeavored to register as a trade mark 
the Irish word Slainté. After protracted legal proceed- 
ings this was refused by the authorities on the grounds, 
as advanced by the Irish Association, that the use of the 
Irish language would suggest an Irish origin and would 
be likely to mislead purchasers. In another case the As- 
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sociation secured the rejection of the registration of a 
shamrock as a trade mark by a firm whose headquarters 


were in England. Thus there has been obtained the valu- . 


able recognition by the Courts of Law that the national 
language and the national emblems are to be used only by 
genuine Irish firms. Public bodies throughout Ireland 
are now demanding that the Irish Trade Mark shall be 
branded on the goods supplied by public contract as a 
proof of their genuine Irish origin, and now that their 
right to give a reasonable preference to Irish goods has 
been legally recognized, the use of the National Trade 
Mark will in a few years become universal. 

Whilst the main efforts are being directed to secure 
the home market, the steady existence of foreign trade 
has been a marked feature of Ireland’s commercial pro- 
gress, especially during the last few years. Indeed, it is 
a remarkable proof of the natural capacities of thé coun- 
try, that hampered by the restrictions imposed by an alien 
government and taxed by millions annually beyond her 
taxable capacity, Ireland has been steadily increasing her 
export of agricultural produce and of manufactured 
goods. A few years ago, I secured through Parlia- 
mentary action that some of the most important foreign 
states should distinguish, in their trade statistics, between 
Irish and English trade. The United States Government, 
I am glad to say, is amongst that number and agreed to 
make the distinction at the earliest possible moment. In 
future, therefore, instead of finding Ireland’s trade figures 
lost under the general designation of “ United Kingdom,” 
it will be possible for economists to trace Ireland’s com- 
mercial dealings with foreign countries from year to year. 

Practical steps have been taken to push Irish trade 
abroad by means of retail stores. Buenos Aires now has 
a regular Irish Store and Agency under the capable di- 
rection of Mr. Bowen, and a valuable connection for 
Irish laces, tweeds and other products has been established 
with Irish residents in the Argentine Republic. In Lon- 
don, central premises in the West End have been secured 
by the new Irish Direct Supply, which makes a repre- 
sentative display at 94 Victoria street, S. W., of Irish 
goods, drawn from all parts of the island. This store, in- 
veed, is an example of private enterprise carrying out 
what, in the case of the British Colonies, is done at Gov- 
ernment expense. Every important British Colony has 
now in London a well-arranged display of what the 
Colony produces, and is able to secure substantial trade 
in consequence. Ireland, handicapped by not having con- 
trol of her own finances, is unable to spend her money in 
a similar way. With the progress which has already 
been made by private enterprise in developing an export 
trade and in opening Irish stores in large centres of popu- 
lation, I confidently anticipate that before long the Irish 
Store will become a feature in every community where 


. Irish people are to be found, in Australia as well as in 


North and South America. 
To conclude this rough summary of Ireland’s commer- 
cial progress, I am not without hope that the newly-es- 








tablished National University of Ireland will play an im- 
portant part in the country’s industrial future. The 
University Commissioners, of whom I am one, charged 
with the duty of framing the statutes, recognized from the 
first the urgency of providing for an adequate faculty of 
commerce. Accordingly, amongst the chairs is that of 
National Economics, in addition to Political Economy. 
Without doubt, the focussing of the nation’s mind on 
National Economics as distinct from the general study 
of economics, marks a development far in advance of the 
older Universities of the United Kingdom. Ireland’s 
University thereby strikes a note which is bound to in- 
fluence the whole current of thought in the country. 
Trade, and above all, honest trade, should be held in high 
estimation if a country is to succeed. For years, whilst 
Ireland was grappling with the land problem, now hap- 
pily nearing solution, observers noted with pain that suc- 
cess in the learned professions and in securing posts in 
the English Civil Service was the goal to which Irish 
education in every grade was directed. In the new and 
freer conditions created by the establishment of a Na- 
tional University, and in the formation of a peasant pro- 
prietary in place of the old vicious system of land tenure, 
fresh vital forces have come into play. Increased pro- 
duction and increased consumption of home manufac- 
ture, the building up of an export trade—these are the 
goals to which, inspired by an unfaltering determination 
to secure legislative freedom, the best thought in Ireland 
is resolutely directed. Joun P. BoLanpn, M. P. 


How Fads Grow and Go 


The word fad is used so much of late that probably 
very few have any idea how recent the word is. The 
earliest example given in the “ New English Dictionary ” 
is dated 1834. There were fads before that date, and the 
word existed in dialects. Suddenly fads became the fad, 
and a rare word became common. Fad has now gone the 
way of many an English word, and has raised a large 
family of connected words. What did people say a hun- 
dred years ago, when they spoke of fad? Perhaps they 
used the word hobby. Hobby, however, is limited. A 
hobby might be styled a personal fad. Many fads begin 
in hobbies, but they do not stop there. A crotchet ex- 
presses a like idea, but seems to be even more restricted 
than a hobby. Is not a crotchet an odd or peculiar hobby ? 
Has it not something unusual about it? Fashion comes 
nearest to fad. Yet even here we feel conscious of a 
great difference. Fashion has not so long a life as a fad; 
it is based on a whim, concerns itself, as a rule, with 
things of lesser importance. A fad goes back to some 
truth, and considers itself all important. Slang is a 
fashion in language; the exclusive or excessive use of 
Anglo-Saxon words in English is a fad. Fashion says 
“ Everybody does it”; fad, “ Everybody ought to do it.” 

A fad, then, seems to be a theory applied too exten- 
sively, an overgrown or over-emphasized truth. It is one 
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answer to all difficulties, the key to all locks, the panacea 
to all diseases. A faddist has no horizon; he has a vista. 
He looks at life, health, happiness and everything else 
in the universe through the brass cylinder of a telescope ; 
he has a deeper, better view than everyone else, but it is 
a partial view. He thinks that view should be everybody’s 
view because it is so fully and perfectly his own view. 
He is like people who live in fewer dimensions than others 
and cannot lift themselves above their environment. A 
man with a fad lives in one dimension; he has position, 
but has not length, breadth or depth. 

There is truth in a fad, but it is uncharitable truth. It 
will not speak to its neighbors or recognize them. If one 
facet of a diamond saw a reflection of its brightness, it 
would grow so conceited (you know how small a thing 
a facet is) that it would ignore all its fellows and think 
it was the only jewel in the world, reflecting, too, the 
whole round glory of truth. Imagine a teapot exhibit- 
ing its tempest as the sole, copyrighted, patented article, 
while all others were spurious imitations. We should 
pity the teapot, but what else can the poor thing do? It 
is conscious of one only tempest, and that is gigantic 
enough for it. Therefore it wishes to make its truth 
the measure of all truth. The man with a fad has no 
general view. For him one truth is all truth. He has 
opened his eyes once; he has seen what he has seen, and 
now he has closed them forever and goes plunging towards 
the goal of destiny, bowling over all interference until he 
has planted the little truth tucked under his arm beyond 
the line and in the land where victory lies. 

The first famous faddist in history was Af=neas, who 
exhorts us to apply to all the Greeks what he found true 
of Sinon. An induction from one example makes poor 
logic, but may make a respectable fad. Ab uno disce 
omnes should be the motto of the faddist. Father Har- 
douin, the learned Jesuit, was a long time librarian, read 
sO many manuscripts, and knew so much about copies, 
that he forgot that there was an original. Father Har- 
douin is responsible for the fad that among the glories 
of the thirteenth century is the composition of all the 
writings of antiquity, with a few exceptions, which he 
was careful to point out. Professor Frederick Aug. 
Wolf was the originator or, at least, the propagator of a 
fad somewhat akin to Father Hardouin’s. He is the one 
who made popular the higher criticism fad, which last 
century had full control of Homer and all other early 
literature. It has taken nearly a hundred years for the 
literary world to get over the excesses of that fad. In 
the realms of Scripture the fad is running the same course 
as unconcernedly and as ludicrously as in Homer. It 
takes a long time for faddists to learn the limitations of 
the truth they possess. 

There must be some reason why the English language 
became conscious about seventy-five years ago of the 
need of a new word, which it elevated from the provincial- 
ism of a dialect into national idiom. The reason is partly 
found in the prevailing traits of these last three quarters 





of a century. Science and journalism are characteristic 
of this portion of modern history, and they make the 
fruitful field wherein has grown our harvest of fads. 
Perhaps there have been periods in the world’s history 
more fertile in theories than the one we speak of, but they 
were not periods of fads because the theories never grew 
beyond the dimensions of a hobby. The medieval alche- 
mist rode his hobby around his bubbling crucible; the 
modern alchemist mounts his theory on the wings of 
journalism and it grows to the dimensions of a fad. For 
nearly a century we have been living in an age of dis- 
coveries. The true scientist, of course, will not stretch 
his facts beyond due dimensions. His enthusiastic fol- 
lowers have not always his saving common sense and sci- 
entific spirit. They in their enthusiasm, and faddists are 
always enthusiasts, must translate discoveries into solu- 
tions of the secret of the universe. Darwin was content 
to assert what he thought the fact of evolution; Spencer 
made evolution a fad and crushed the whole universe into 
his little formula. Darwin tried to prove by experimen- 
tation that some parts of the organic world were the pro- 
duct of evolution; Spencer by excogitation roundly as- 
serted that everything was the product of evolution. 

Some years ago a book was translated from the French 
by a professor of Columbia College, or under his auspices. 
In it a French philosopher developed the thought that 
imitation was the solution of the world’s mystery. If 
both of these fads were true in their universal applica- 
tion, the world would have been brought to a standstill 
long ago. Evolution demands unceasing change; imita- 
tion demands ceaseless reproduction of the same. There 
is no evolution without a difference ; there is no difference 
with imitation. The whole truth is in neither system; 
both systems have a little truth, but their authors were not 
content with that fact; they desired their truth to be the 
only truth, and they succeeded in producing fads. But 
theorizing and journalism were the order of the day these 
last seventy years or more. It is more convenient to 
buy your thinking already done than to do it yourself, and 
it was a poor journal that did not furnish its readers with 
a brand new theory of the universe every morning at a 
very low rate. 

Fads arise from mental sloth as well as mental pride. 
It is fatal to self-love to admit that one’s knowledge is 
limited; it is disastrous to confess that, in the language 
of the advertiser, any other mind has a commodity just 
as good. It requires mental humility to do that. Yet 
one must have some answer, and it saves thinking to take 
another’s answer. To be modest is to be ignorant; to 
be humble is to be incompetent. We want instantaneous, 
complete and lasting cures in all our patent medicines ; 
we expect no less from our patent theories. Indeed, the 
patent medicine is a very apt comparison. Most patent 
medicines begin in fads and end in frauds. 

Darwinism, Atomism, Eclecticism, Burbankism are 
all so many titles of likely subjects for fads. If a 
gardener can develop by careful selection and by the 
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burning of heaps of waste products, say a pea-melon, with 
all the deliciousness of melons and all the nutritious- 
ness of peas, why, ask the faddists, should we not have 
men and women with the brains of Aristotle and the 
muscles of Milo, the Crotonian, and the morals of St. 
Louis and the manners of Chesterfield? The only answer 
occurring to common sense is that men and women are 
not vegetables, and rebel in their stubborn free-wills 
against careful selection and have very decided objec- 
tions to being treated as waste products. The faddist, 
however, cannot see free-will and immortal souls through 
his half-opened eyes. He sees only Burbankism. 

To have and grow a really successful fad, you must be 
careful in the choice of your subject. Spencerianism 
and Eclecticism and other such systems will do for the 
educated, but for a world-wide fad, you must take a sub- 
ject, upon which all can judge; you must select one of the 
great needs of man; you must choose the health of the 
body, the improvement of the mind, the good of the soul. 
Food and drink, education, religion are the best subjects 
for a fad. The very mention of their names suggests a 
host of fads which have held the field successively, all 
promising to cure the ills that flesh and mind and soul are 
heir to. Francis DonneELLY, S.J. 


The Late Judge Curran 


Montreal lost one of her most popular and gifted citi- 
zens in the death of Mr. Justice Curran on the Ist inst. 
John Joseph Curran was born in Montreal on February 
22, 1842. His father, Mr. Charles Curran, came from 
County Down and his mother, née Sarah Kennedy, from 
County Wexford. John Joseph began his classical course 
at St. Mary’s College, Montreal, completed it at the Uni- 
versity of Ottawa and took his law course at McGill 
University, where he received the degree of B.C.L. in 
1862; but, being then only twenty, he had to wait nearly 
one year before his admission to the Bar in March, 1863. 
Rising rapidly to eminence in his profession, he was made 
a Queen’s Counsel of Quebec in 1878 and of Canada in 
1881. In the general election of 1882 he was returned 
for Montreal Centre and represented that constituency at 
Ottawa until his elevation to the bench as Puisne Judge 
of the Superior Court of the Province of Quebec in 1895. 

He was appointed Solicitor-General in the cabinet of 
Sir John Thompson, one of the finest Premiers Canada 
has ever had. The similarity of sympathies and aspira- 
tions of these two distinguished men, both fervent and 
enlightened Catholics, knit them close together, while 
they administered the legal department of the Dominion, 
until the tragic death of Sir John at Windsor Castle. On 
one occasion when rumors were rife that the Hon. J. J. 
Curran would soon be appointed to a judgeship, Sir John 
Thompson stated publicly that, greatly as Mr. Curran 
would deserve this preferment, he, as Prime Minister, 
was unwilling that the brilliant political career of his 
colleague should be thus cut short, and that consequently 





the Solicitor-General would remain in the cabinet, which 
he did even after Sir Mackenzie Bowell had succeeded 
to the premiership. In July, 1896, before the Catholic 


‘Summer School at Plattsburgh, N. Y., Judge Curran gave 


an address on the “ Life and Labors of Sir John Thomp- 
son,” which was considered worthy to be ranked as a 
lasting memorial to a great statesman. 

Mr. Justice Curran combined to an extraordinary de- 
gree ability with geniality, earnestness of purpose and 
depth of convictions with a rare fascination of manner 
that won him the love of all classes. Of him the Mon- 
treal Star said editorially: “In the House of Commons 
he was a prime favorite. When the weary members 
waited for a division in the small hours of the morning, 
it was oftenest ‘Curran’ that they called upon for the 
merry song which was to help them forget their fatigues. 
Every man within the sound of his voice or the magic 
of his smile was his friend.” And throughout all the al- 
lurements of political life he ever bore a character with- 
out reproach and was as respected as he was popular. 

Judge Curran, besides being a born orator and enter- 
tainer, wielded a facile pen and contributed largely to 
magazines and journals on legal, historical and other sub- 
jects. Until his elevation to the bench he was one of the 
directors of the True Witness Publishing Company. 

In 1890, while he was still a member of Parliament, in 
acknowledgment of his indefatigable efforts to promote 
the interests of his constituents, he was presented, chiefly 
by citizens of Montreal, with a purse of $7,000. On the 
organization of a Law faculty in the University of Ot- 
tawa, in 1892, he was appointed to one of the legal chairs 
and elected Vice-Dean. In August, 1896, he was elected 
a delegate to the Irish Race Convention, which met in 
Dublin during the ensuing month. He was also at one 
time President of the St. Patrick’s Society of Montreal. 
By the Irish community of Montreal he is honored as one 
who stood the test of devotion to their common father- 
land, but to Canada he gave his best service, and 
by his fellow-Canadians, irrespective of origin or creed, 
his memory is held in the highest esteem and the warmest 
affection. His funeral was one of the largest and most 
impressive ever seen in Montreal. What was especially 
remarkable was the number of legal lights of Bench and 
Bar who followed the cortége on foot. Rev. Father Mc- 
Shane, pastor of St. Patrick’s, who had attended the 
late Judge in his last illness, celebrated the solemn Re 
quiem Mass in the large church filled to the doors by sin. 
cere mourners who had come to pray that he who had 
so long been known as a just judge might find mercy at 
the Great Judgment-Seat. L. D. 

Under the auspices of the Knights of Columbus a pil- 
grimage to Genoa in honor of Columbus is being orga- 
nized for August, 1910. A visit to Rome, and to the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau are included in the pro- 
gram. It will be under the spiritual supervision of Bishop 
Keane of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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The Success of Superstition 


LonDON, OCTOBER 2, 1909. 


Mr. W. T. Stead is a veteran journalist who can claim 
that he has not only chronicled history but helped to 
make it by influencing great events. Keenest of poli- 
ticians, he throws himself into the forefront of every po- 
litical battle, using his monthly organ, the Review of 
Reviews as his pulpit, and supplementing his editorial 
activity by turning out pamphlets in editions of a hundred 
thousand. But there is another side to his life. Hardly 
a number of his Review appears that does not contain 
some articles on Spiritism and what is vaguely known 
as Occultism. Sprung from one of the narrowest sects 
of British Nonconformity he has made a religion for him- 
self, in which the striving for irregular communication 
with the spirit world plays a large part. 

Some years ago he boldly announced that in his edito- 
rial work he was often guided by a spirit, known to him 
by the name of “ Julia.” Hostile critics said that per- 
haps this accounted for some of his more erratic political 
utterances. When one of his sons died last year, he said 
to an intimate friend of his:—“ Willie will be of greater 
help to me now than ever. I shall not trouble him for a 
few months with attempts to communicate, but after that 
I expect we shall get into touch.” 

He has more than once said that his ambition is to es- 
tablish a kind of “ telephone exchange ” between the un- 
seen and the living world of the present, so that men and 
women could be put in communication with departed 
friends with no more delay or difficulty than one meets 
with when one tries to ring up a fellow subscriber to a 
telephone system. Five months ago he organized at his 
editorial offices at Mowbray House on the Thames Em- 
bankment an attempt at something of this kind. It is 
an effort to put Spiritism on a business-like basis. 
There are no mysterious dark-room séances at Mowbray 
House, but the surroundings that might be found in a 
lawyer’s office or a physician’s consulting room. But 
“ Julia” is declared to be the chief of the invisible staff, 
while the human element is provided by clerks to deal 
with correspondence and records, and a couple of ac- 
complished mediums to interview clients and arrange for 
communications with friends who have passed to “the 
other side”. 

There is no direct charge for consultations, but a pre- 
liminary condition is that the enquirer must subscribe 
to “ The Borderland Library,” a series of publications on 
Spiritism issued by Mr. Stead. He says, however, 
that this in no way covers rent and other expenses, which 
he meets out of his own pocket, hoping that before long 
some one will endow the new Information Bureau, as 
“ Julia” assures him will be the case. Next the enquirer 
signs a form stating that he or she wishes to communi- 
cate with a dead friend or relative, and honestly believes 
that this friend’s spirit would be anxious to be put in 
communication if possible. 

These preliminaries having been settled, the client is 
introduced into a room ‘of which the door is lettered 
“ sanctum, private”. It was till lately Mr. Stead’s private 
editorial office, a fine room, looking out on the river, and 
decorated with photographs of the many celebrities whom 
he has known. The only reminder of the occult is a 
séries of so-called spirit photographs. Here the medium 
is waiting, and the communications are generally carried 


on by what is called “ spirit writing,” the medium, pencil 
or pen in hand, writing under the alleged influence of 
some unseen spirit. 

Mr. Stead says that every day since the office opened 
there have been inquirers, and in seventy-five per cent. of 
| these cases they have been quite satisfied, from the nature 
of the answers given, that they were receiving the mes- 
sages of dead friends. It would be interesting to dis- 
cuss some of these cases, but we must wait for a long 
series of records to be available, and the difficulty is that 
such enquiries must generally turn on matters too inti- 
mate for publication. 

There is no need here to go into the large question of 
how much of self-delusion and how much of reality there 
is in such messages. I only note the fact that this Spir- 
itist Bureau is in regular working order in the midst of 
London, to show how rife certain dangerous forms of 
superstition are outside the Church. This dabbling with 
necromancy, divination and petty forms of sorcery meets 
one on all sides. There are a score of Spiritist circles 
in session every Sunday. Boardmen parade the fashion- 
able thoroughfares of the West End with placards invit- 
ing people to visit palmists, astrologers, crystal gazers, 
“ sand-diviners ” and the rest, some of these claiming to 
be Oriental soothsayers. Amulets are sold at the jew- 
ellers. Two years ago a miniature New Zealand idol 
carved in green jadestone was the most popular. In a 
published portrait of an actress one saw it hanging on her 
necklace beside a little gold cross. Last Christmas the fav- 
orite was “ Billiken, the luck bringer,” a hideous squat fig- 
ure like a misshapen Mexican god, “ warranted to bring 
good fortune to any house where it was kept.” Then 
there are three flourishing congregations of Faith Healers, 
according to the new gospel of Mrs. Eddy, and in the 
modified form of what is called “ The Emmanuel Move- 
ment” the craze is spreading to the Anglican Church. 
It is all very lamentable, and the remarkable thing is that 
as often as not the pursuit of these practices is associ- 
ated with a fixed belief that scientific progress has made 
the Christian Revelation obsolete. A. H. A. 





The Sodality Congresses of Spain 


Tre Sodality Congress movement in Spain dates back 
but u few years. It was in August, 1903, that the Direc- 
tors of the principal Spanish Sodalities affiliated with the 
Prima Primaria of Rome met in Madrid and decided to 
give new life to their Sodality work by holding a great 
Sodality Congress which would draw together in closer 
union both directors and members; and, at the same time, 
would permit of an organized plan for good unattainable 
by disunited efforts. The Spanish-American Sodality 
Congress of Barcelona was the outcome. This successful 
congress, held in November, 1904, registered some 1,700 
Protectors and Sodalists from seventy-six cities and pueb- 
los of Spain and from important Sodality centres of Chile, 
Argentina, Ecuador, Cuba and Mexico. The late Cardi- 
nal Casafias presided at the Inaugural Session and the 
Hall of the Palacio de Bellas Artes was crowded with 
5,800 people. 

But it is not the history of the congresses, but rather 
their value for good which proves them worthy of our at- 
tention. The Congress of Valencia in 1906, and that of 
Majorca of the present year are the fruits of the great 
Congress of Barcelona. In all these congresses the spirit 
and plan are the same—only growing more practical, 
more detailed at each meeting. 





To a man of a practical mind the question will suggest 
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itself : “ What has been the outcome of the congress move- 
ment?” A truly satisfactory one. To understand the 
nature of the congress movement it will be well to ex- 
amine the plan of work. When the music and speeches 
of the inaugural ceremony are over we find the delegates 
settling down for serious-minded action. There are four 
sections; each with its own president, a layman, who 
presides at the reading of the papers assigned for discus- 
sion. The spiritual life of a sodalist gives matter for the 
first section; while the intellectual improvement of a 
sodalist forms the second section. Section No. 3 deals 
with improvements of social work; while No. 4 treats of 
the relations between affiliated sodalities. 

Of the practical fruits of the first section little need be 
said. Anyone who has witnessed the edifying spectacle 
of nearly a thousand professional mem and university 
students gathered on a Sunday morning in the Jesuit 
Church in the Calle Caspe of Barcelona can bear witness 
that the devotional section of the Spanish Sodality Con- 
gresses is infusing the spirit of the Prima Primaria into 
the sodalities of Spain. It is especially of the second and 
third sections of the congress work I would speak. These 
are proving the practical value of the movement. 

What is being done for the intellectual improvement of 
sodalists? Again we may study the Barcelona Sodality, 
which is the model for all, to find what ideas are being 
put into practice by the Sodality Congresses. We find 
nine Groups or Academies connected with the Barcelona 
Sodality. These include academies of medicine, engineer- 
ing, law, science and pharmacy, languages, music, philoso- 
phy and letters. Eighty-one doctors and medical students 
from the university compose the medical Group, which 
during year 1908 met on thirteen occasions for the dis- 
cussion of some important medical topic. The Academy 
of engineering is composed of eighty-eight practising engi- 
neers and engineering students from the university who 
during the past year held fourteen engineering discussions. 
The same plan holds for all the groups. Each has its day 
for meeting, has its own president, and is composed of stu- 
dents and professional men of the particular subject of 
which the Academy treats. Thus is Catholic spirit be- 
ing infused into the professors, and students amid the dan- 
gers and freedom of the Government University are be- 
ing guarded and guided by men whose names are honored 
in their respective professions. Besides the academies 
there are lectures on Socialism, Social Action, etc., in 
order to prepare sodalists for the apostolic work of the 
third section of the Congress Movement. 

That much good is being done by sodalists in Spain is 
evident to all. Centres have been established for work- 
ingmen, where conferences are given on Catholic Social 
principles ; schools have been opened in neglected districts 
to save children to the Church; Catechism is taught in 
poorer sections of the cities, in hospitals and prisons; 
workingmen are encouraged to make the Spiritual Exer- 
cises by being compensated for financial loss during sev- 
eral days’ absence from work, by having expenses of 
board paid by sodalities; these and a hundred and one 
other good works prove that the Third Section of the Con- 
gress Movement is bearing fruit. The proper apostolic 
spirit of the Prima Primaria is being infused into the lives 
of Spanish Sodalists. The best eulogy of the sodalists’ 
work among the laboring classes of Barcelona was paid 
during the recent disorders in that city. The Radical Re- 
publicans had long since recognized the strong influence 
of the Workingmen’s Centre of San Pedro Claver in re- 
sisting their pernicious atheistical doctrines. Finding the 
building undefended it was with joy they destroyed it in 
the late fanatical war on religion and order. 





To sodality directors and members in the United States 
the Sodality Congresses of Spain offer an inspiration. 


-What a field of work lies open to the sodalities of the 


United States. A Sodality Congress! What an army of 
fervent, zealous men, lay workers, would be put into the 
field. The scope and idea of a sodality of the Prima Pri- 
maria consist not alone in meetings of devotion. That is 
only a part of the work. The instilling of one’s own fer- 
vent spirit into the hearts of others; a lay apostolate, 
under the protection of the Mother of God, is the key- 
note of the sodality. From a Sodality Congress would 
issue a spirit which should put an army of zealous lay- 
men back of the Retreat Movement; which should raise 
up a host of sodalists working for the spread and support 
of a strong Catholic press; for the establishing of Work- 
ingmen’s Social Centres; for the helping of Catholic 
schools in neglected districts; the teaching of Catechism 
to the poor, to the sick and the neglected in hospitals and 
prisons ; these and a hundred and one other good works 
all lie within the scope of the sodality. The Sodality Con- 
gresses of Spain were started to bring home the idea to 
Directors and members that the spirit of the Prima Pri- 
maria is broader than private devotional meetings. That 
the idea has been driven home may be judged from the 
work being done. With Regional Congresses held in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, etc., we should have an 
army of zealous Directors and delegates returning as they 
return after each Congress in Spain, eager both in instil 
their spirit into the hearts of their associates and 
to unfold the plan of united action for the glory of God 
and the increase of devotion to the Immaculate Queen of 
Heaven. CHARLEs J. MULLALY, S.J. 





The Mechlin Catholic Congress—September 23-26 


LouvAIN, SEPTEMBER 27, 1909. 

As our train steamed slowly out from amidst the 
thousands that thronged Mechlin station last night, the 
great tower of St. Rombaut loomed up between us and the 
moon. It made us think of the old story that is told of 
the good people of the town. Many, many years ago 
the cry of “ fire!’ rang through the narrow old streets,— 
St. Rombaut’s was burning! Fire hose played on 
the great structure and still the glare shone out, un- 
til—someone walked around to the other side and dis- 
covered that it was the moon shining through the win- 
dows. You may believe the story or not, as you wish, 
but from that day to this the Malinois have a reputation 
for stupidity. Be that as it may, this fact is certain, there 
are many of them hostile to the Church. This time, 
however, they belied their reputation for both one and the 
other, for they might just as well have tried to extinguish 
the moon as do the things it was said they would do 
against all those loyal thousands. And so the great Cath- 
olic congress is over without mishap, and I am sitting 
down the day after to give you an account of this superb 
manifestation of Catholic faith and Belgian enterprise 
we have been witnessing these past four days. It is all 
over, and though it is too early yet to hazard an apprecia- 
tion of its work, I can at least tell you what that work 
was and how they did it. It will be especially interesting 
to those who seek an insight into the Belgian’s character, 
for here you had him off his guard, as it were, d@ l’tm- 
proviste, in his native element—naive and simple as a 
child, earnest as a boy, enthusiastic as a youth, prudent 
and far-seeing as a grown man, showing each quality in 
its turn, though at times, it must be owned, somewhat 


boisterously. 
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The political element was wholly banished from the 
proceedings ; the aim was simply to set before the country 
a statement of what the Catholics are doing, in the line 
of religious works especially, and to help to make known 
the Catholics to each other. This was the idea that domi- 
nated all meetings ; there were held in the halls and class- 
rooms of the Petit Seminaire which, in the words of Car- 
dinal Mercier, resembled nothing so much as an immense 
human beehive, with the workers coming and going un- 
ceasingly, and buzzing, too, right merrily. And the honey 
they made was good and plentiful, as we shall see. The 
whole congress was divided up into six sections, those of 
Religious, Charitable and Moral, of Social and Economic 
works, of works of Education, of the Press and Propa- 
ganda, of Scientific, Artistic and Literary, and Colonial 
works—a complete tableau of Belgian Catholic activity. 
Many of these were divided up into sub-sections, making 
in all just fourteen meetings going on at the same time, 
morning and afternoon. During the congress 280 papers 
were read on the different subjects—this gives an idea 
of the vastness of the work. The method of proceeding 
in each case was the following: All the papers had been 
printed and were in the hands of those present. At the 
meeting, the author of each formally presented it, com- 
mented on it in a short speech, and presented certain reso- 
lutions for adoption by the congress. Then followed a 
discussion, and this was by far the most interesting 
part; for here the Belgian character invariably showed 
itself in all its earnestness and simplicity—not to speak 
of the immense information gleaned in the course of the 
debate, which was open to all. Then, each afternoon, 
there was a general assembly to close the work of the 
day. Here most of all were apparent the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of the congressists, for coming as they did at 
the end of each day, these assemblies were like a valve 
to let escape the pent-up emotions of the day. Here 
some of the best orators of France and Belgium, besides 
representatives from Austria, Germany and Holland, held 
forth to a throng of 2,000 people. 

On the opening day, God came first, as is fitting. At 9.30, 
Thursday morning, the vast old Gothic temple of St. Rom- 
baut was filled to brimming with these workmen calling 
down His blessing before beginning His work. The work 
was then ready to begin; it began with a blaze of glory 
in an enthusiastic meeting in the great hall. The two 
presidents of Senate and Chamber and M. Kurth, started 
the great machinery working. But these were only the 
preliminaries. The real work began in the afternoon; 
then the congressists showed that “they knew what they 
wanted and knew how to get it,” according to the old 
Flemish proverb applied to them by M. Kurth. And for 
three days the work went on unceasingly—and at the 
end they were working as hard at at first. A glance at 
the most interesting discussions. The Belgian is prac- 
tical and in earnest, and a glimpse at what meetings were 
most crowded will tell us what works he puts in his mind 
before all others. These were those of social activity, 
of the Press, of Education—the latter especially—for 
every day more than a thousand closely followed the 
meetings in the large hall. This section was presided over 
by M. Woeste and witnessed the adoption of the principle 
of absolute equality for the schools, on the first day; on 
the second, of resolutions indorsing the ancient classics, 
against some opposition, led by M. Kurth, in favor of the 
“ Christian classics ”; and on the third, a heated discus- 
sion of the Flemish questien. In the section of the Press, 
many excellent suggestions were put forward for the 
betterment and propagation of the Catholic newspapers, 
while as for social works, Belgium’s reputation for being 





the foremost in this line of activity, suffices to describe 
the interest taken in this section. One special feature 
must not be passed over, the women’s section. Here a good 
day’s work was done, and crowned with a general assem- 
bly presided over by Father Van Langermeersch, S.]J., 
of Brussels, and addressed by the Cardinal. To speak of 
all that was done at the congress, however, is impossible, 
but in all be it remembered that the aim was throughout 
the same, to make known to the government and to each 
other, the people’s attitude on the many difficult questions 
of the day. The chief speakers were Mgr. Touchet of 
Orleans; M. Jacquier, a lawyer of Lyons, both orators 
of the highest order; MM. Beernaert and Woeste, the 
two veteran statesmen, who both received thunderous 
ovations; Frs. Rutten, O.P., and Vermeersch, S.J., and 
H. E. Cardinal Mercier, whose sympathetic personality 
dominated the whole congress 

The most striking feature of the congress was, that the 
vast majority of the work was done by laymen; and in 
the midst of it all one felt this, that these men were here 
to work, and that that work was one, not personal ad- 
vancement, financial or otherwise, but, as is clear, for 
the good of their neighbor and the Catholic religion. The 
note of personal interestedness was so far absent that a 
stranger would with difficulty have convinced himself of 
its reality ; for here were hundreds of men of affairs, law- 
yers, doctors, statesmen, giving not only these three days 
to the work, but with the proofs in their hands that they 
give goodly portion of their lives to it. That fact alone 
furnishes the greatest possible tribute to the nobility of 
the Catholic religion, and its strength in Belgium. Another 
admirable fact was the marvellous unity shown in the 
action of all present. To any one who knows the national 
rivalry that exists in Belgium, this will seem all the more 
worthy of praise. Never once,—and I made it a point 
to mix with the crowds and listen,—never once did I see 
or hear anything like animosity or hatred. This is what 
will form the strength of the Catholic party—an axe 
one might compare it to, with its keen Walloons and its 
blunt, strong Flemings welded together into one harmo- 
nious whole, doing one single work, 

At last came Sunday which as the first three days had 
been consecrated to the work of the head was in its turn 
given to the enthusiasm of the heart. It was a day of 
emotions, of joy, of triumph. First of all, a Pontifical 
Mass; then many different popular assemblies, the most 
important that of the Catholic youth. But the greatest 
was yet to come—the vast crowds that thronged the 
streets seemed there only for it—the grand cortége. Fif- 
teen hundred societies had passed in, 60,000 strong, and 
a crowd of 20,000 besides. A most soul-stirring feature 
of it was the presence of the thirty-four reliquaries con- 
taining the bodies of Belgium’s great, popular saints, the 
great Catholic men of the past, here present among the 
Catholics of to-day. I watched the cortége from a window. 
Three whole hours it took to pass and the sight was un- 
forgettable. Not that it was gay, or brilliant, or attrac- 
tive even, but they just marched by, plain, honest work- 
men in their Sunday clothes, and the sight of that steady, 
earnest stream of men exclusively and most of them young 
men, attesting thus their devotion not to a Catholic 
party, but to the Catholic Church, gave birth to emotions 
in those who saw it that the wildest manifestations could 
never have aroused. Then the great Te Deum at the 
end—70,000 people packed to suffocation in the Grand 
Place, all raising a thunder of praise to their God—it was 
the very climax of a day of thrilling emotions, for 
at the end there rose such a cheer as the old walls of 
Mechlin had never rung to, a cheer that lasted fully 
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fifteen minutes, while the 1,500 banners waved in 
the air, bands played “La Brabancgonne,” and handker- 
chiefs fluttered from the surrounding houses. It was the 
spontaneous outburst of the pride of a great people, and 
the sight was indescribable ; and when one reflected what 
it all meant, for Whom and for what it all was, it stirred 
the very depths of one’s being. 

It was thus that the congress ended, beyond all doubt 
a superb success, whose political effects will be enormous 
and which will bear certain fruit to Church and to country. 
To a foreigner it was a strangely moving thing, an unfor- 
gettable experience, a lesson, and an inspiration. God 
protect Belgium and her Catholic people! 

J. W. P. 





The Croats and Religious Liberty 


BELGRADE, SEPTEMBER 16, 1909. 


Since some time it is being borne in on the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans that there is a future for Slav 
Catholicity independent of an Empire doomed to disinte- 
gration in the very interests of the Teuton supremacy 
for which it is working. Why indeed, should Austria, 
ally of rampant Protestantism, have the monopoly of pro- 
tecting Catholicism and bending it to selfish political ends? 
At a period more or less remote the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
admirably as it may have served the Church, must neces- 
sarily yield to newer, stronger forces. Therefore its 
identification with the cause which stands above and be- 
yond states and nationalities is misleading, unjust and 
detrimental. 

Any attempt to confine the Church, which holds in its 
mighty arms all sorts and conditions of men, within the 
limits of a particular form of government has ever been 
doomed to failure. Races and dynasties pass away but 
the kingdom of Christ pursues its course unimpeded. It 
is not joined to the ancient chariot of obsolete tradition, 
any more than to the swift wheels of brand-new theorists 
in government, although both may move under its au- 
spices, helping and being helped in the accomplishment 
of ephemeral tasks. Rome, serene amid the wars and 
rivalries of peoples, continues to leaven humanity. It is 
invidious to connect her spirituality with the political am- 
bition of any of her children. 

When we remember that English Catholics are the 
most irreconcilable opponents to any national aspiration 
of the Irish people, it will not astonish us to see two rival 
Catholic camps now in process of formation within the 
Serbo-Croat lands subject to Austria. The “Croat Na- 
tional Union,” composed almost exclusively of fervent, 
practising Catholics, refuses to accept the jurisdiction in 
temporal matters of Bishop Stadler, an exemplary and 
universally respected prelate, but devoted, as in duty 
bound, to Austrian interests. The Bishop accordingly 
with his wonted energy and perspicacity is actually form- 
ing a “ Croat-Catholic Association,” to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Croat-National Union, and to further Im- 
perial interests irrespective of Mohammedan or Orthodox 
Serb reclamations. In reality the issue at stake is not one 
of creed, and Catholic is pitted against Catholic in the 
secular struggle of Slav versus German. It is usual to 
represent the Franciscan Order, domiciled for centuries 
in Croatia, as bitterly at feud with the more recently in- 
stalled Jesuits. Personal observation has convinced me 
that both Orders—independent of a certain rivalry in the 
matter of languages and national sentiment—are admira- 
bly serving the Church by an exemplary sanctity of life 
and a zealous charity. So far from injuring the cause 





foremost in the heart of each this divergence of political 
views may be pointed to, as a splendid proof of the 
Church’s vitality and universality. At the same time we 
have a Magyar Catholic clergy actively hostile to the in- 
dependent development of Catholic Croatia (a mere 
gem, according to them, in the crown of St. Stephen) 
and jealously susceptible to Austrian encroachment. 

As might be expected, there are some remarkable fea- 
tures in this triangular dispute over the annexed prov- 
inces. For example, the promised constitution for Bos- 
nia is delayed, owing to the formula “Imperial and, 
Royal” in the documents, drafted by Aehrenthal, as op- 
posed to the single word “ Royal” exacted by the Hun- 
garians who claim sole sovereignty over these Serb lands. 

Last Sunday the Orthodox Patriarch of the ancient 
See of Carlovats who ranks in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of the Serbs above the Metropolitans of Belgrade and 
Cettinje, came in state to bless the new schools built by 
the Serb population round Temlin. The Catholic Pre- 
bendary was among the dignitaries who welcomed him 
at the railway station, and who kissed the prelate’s hand. 
As soon as the Patriarch had visited the Orthodox church 
he drove straight to the Roman where he likewise offered 
a prayer. The Serb flag was everywhere conspicuous 
and the houses of Orthodox and Catholic were deco- 
rated alike for the occasion. The citizens of Belgrade 
had crossed over in great numbers and for the moment 
everything Magyar was in abeyance. At the banquet 
given in his honor Patriarch Bogdanovitch toasted Kaiser 
Franz-Josef, the Municipality of Temlin, and the Ortho- 
dox clergy, but made no mention of the Hungarian gov- 
ernor More: he alluded in veiled terms to the Serbs on 
trial for high treason in Agram, and spoke feelingly of 
the perils with which the race was confronted to-day but 
which it would vanquish as it had vanquished many 
others in its chequered history. The Catholic and Ortho- 
dox clergy, facing him at the board, applauded in unison, 
and other speeches, redolent of political amity, were de- 
livered. Already a rapprochement between adherents of 
both creeds had begun when the detested civil marriage 
law was enacted; and Orthodox Serbs, crossing to the 
neighboring kingdom of Servia by various subterfuges 
in order to avoid the contract before a mayor and secure 
a purely religious ceremony, had the entire sympathy and 
approval of their Catholic countrymen. Affinity of belief, 
as well as of blood, is naturally drawing the two sections 
closer to each other in a spirit of common opposition to 
the domineering pretensions of a nation riddled by Se- 
mitism. Austria has egregiously failed and Hungary will 
certainly not succeed in stifling Slav aspirations. ‘The 
Budapest Press is still busy denouncing the Patriarch’s 
speech as disloyal and wanting in tact since it made no 
mention of Magyar national ideals; but the time has come 
when the Serb element dares to take a bold stand in as- 
serting its rights within the heterogeneous empire of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. One of its most broad-minded yet fervent 
champions is certainly the Patriarch of Carlovats, recently 
chosen by the Kaiser among three candidates for the of- 
fice, on account of his moderation and justice of view. 
Clad in the purple of his rank, the Cross upon his breast, 
with pale, refined features contrasting strongly with coal- 
black beard, and waving hair that reaches to his shoulders, 
the Serb Patriarch is a fine, imposing figure. His un- 


swerving faith, exemplary life and Christian tolerance 
surely make him a more fitting ally for Slav Catholics 
in the Balkans than half-atheistic, lax-Catholic and wholly 
unscrupulous politicians working under the cloak of re- 
ligion for the Teuton Drang nach Osten. 

Ben Horst. 
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Promise and Fulfilment 


With this issue we begin Volume Second of AMERICA. 
We do not need to repeat here the editorial an- 
nouncement which was published in our first number. 
What was outlined there in design has been worked out 
carefully in reality. AMERICA has been a review of the 


“life and literature of the time; it has discussed actual 


questions and vital problems from a truly Christian point 
of view; it is now an accredited record of religious ac- 
tivity, a defender of sound doctrine, and an exponent of 
the position of the Church in the thought and activity 
of modern life. From week to week we have published 
the sentiments of its admirers, whose number equals all 
who have read it. They have chorused its praises in 
terms which editorial modesty would forbid us to use. 
Collected together in a pamphlet we have lately issued, 
they impress on the reader two facts which justify the 
existence of this Review, the one that it was sorely 
needed, the other that it has fully satisfied, if it has not 
surpassed, the high expectations its announcement had 
raised. Never has such a spontaneous outpouring of 
commendation greeted a similar enterprise, and so far 
as we can learn not one discordant note has been sounded. 
Ame_nrica has fulfilled its promise ; it has merited the sup- 
port and hearty approbation of thousands of subscribers; 
it has become a favorite medium of Catholic sentiment, 
and an active organ of Catholic influence. 


What Catholic Readers Appreciate 


Gratifying as it is to feel that we have in some meas- 
ure, satisfied the expectations of our readers, it is still 
more gratifying to be confirmed in the conviction that 
led us to publish this Review, namely, that not only is 





there a large number of Catholics eager for a periodical 
of its character, but also that there are comparatively few 
who cannot and who will not in good time prove their 
appreciation of its merit. Too often we underrate the 
intelligence and good will of our Catholic people. Be- 
cause they may not subscribe in large numbers to some 
of our religious periodicals, we too easily conclude that 
they prefer frivolous or sensational secular publications. 
We fail to credit them with sufficient judgment to de- 
termine when a periodical really merits their support. 
Perhaps some would have them regard it as an obliga- 
tion to support newspapers, just because they are named 
or published under religious auspices irrespective of their 
journalistic merit. The owners or editors cry out: sup- 
port us so that we may have the means of improvement ; 
the readers rejoin: make your paper worth while and you 
will compel our support. We believe the readers are 
right. They know what they want, although they may 
not be able to formulate it except in the indefinite phrase, 
“something better.” The more minds appreciate truth 
the more they recognize genuine literary merit. The ex- 
traordinary support given by Catholics to “ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia ”’ is something unmatched in our publishers’ 
annals. The enthusiasm with which AMERICA has been 
received should change forever the views of those who 
contend that Catholics will not support a high-class re- 
ligious Review. They surely will support no other. 


A New World’s Holiday 


Thanks to the Knights of Columbus and the Italians 
in our large cities, we appear to be on the way to having 
a New World’s holiday. Columbus Day is sure to cap- 
ture the hearts as well as the imagination of our people. 
Even New York City, sated as it had been for weeks 
before with the Hudson-Fulton festivities, was compelled 
to stand and gaze with admiration on the remarkable pro- 
cession, chiefly of Italians, who marched for hours along 
its principal thoroughfare. The man who led the way to 
his new hemisphere fully deserves the tributes of com- 
memoration which we are only beginning to pay him. 
Canada, Mexico, and every country in South America 
should join with us in making this day a New World’s 
holiday. Indeed, if we consider that the Western World 
is now the home of all the races of the earth, this holi- 
day would speedily be observed as a world’s holiday, so 
universal are the interests it would commemorate. There 
could be no better means of establishing bonds of union 
between the peoples of North and South America than 
this common day of celebration. Not only of the man 
who blazed the way, but of the history of the settlement, 
civilization, development, and progress of America. We 
need by all means a day each year to impress on our 
minds the importance of mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation before we even open up trade or political re- 
lations as a means of proper communication of the best 


we have to give. 
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The Lack of Ministers 


The Portland Oregonian took Bishop Atkins of the 
Methodist Church South to task recently. The Bishop, 
it seems, attributes the lack of ministers to commercial- 
ism: the Oregonian holds the Church machine to blame. 
Its theory is that many religiously inclined young men 
are kept out of the pulpit because they cannot subscribe to 
creeds they know to be historically, critically and scien- 
tifically indefensible. They must live, and so they turn 
away sadly to groceries and drygoods. 

The Oregonian knows its young men. Its editor has 
gone along Front Street and First Street and marked in 
countinghouse, bank and warehouse the Church machine’s 
victims who after spending a bright youth in convincing 
themselves of the incredulity of the creeds, now bend over 
ledgers or make up invoices with their hearts, like the dy- 
ing gladiator’s, far away in a Dacian land where one may 
be a preacher of the gospel without a gospel to preach. 
Many years have passed since we closed behind us the 
doors of a Portland bank to enter the nobler service of 
the Church. We believe that things are greatly changed 
in Portland; that business has gone far west of First 
Street. Certainly the religious views of the Oregonian 
are greatly changed, and the young men of Portland must 
be changed in still greater measure. The Oregonian is 
wrong. If young men want to preach not the Gospel 
but their own ideas, there is nothing to prevent them. 
The Bishop is not right. Young men do not enter the 
ministry, because they are irreligious. Their souls which 
Protestantism at its best kept hungry, are starved by rea- 
son of the meagre Christianity it has been giving them for 
a long time past. 


An Archdeacon and Our Missions 


The Archdeacon of Madras (Church of England) 
writes in The Guardian, mourning over the fact that the 
Catholic Indians outnumber those of his denomination 
more than three to one. He attributes it to the immense 
resources in money that the Roman Catholic community 
in India commands. The streams, he says, which flow 
from the treasuries of the Propaganda, the missionary as- 
sociations of Paris and Milan, the Society of Jesus and 
several other orders, seem inexhaustible. The Arch- 
deacon has investigated the matter or he has not. If he 
has not, he has no right to make any statement. If he 
has, it is wonderful how he could make such a statement. 
Let the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Church Missionary Society and the other Church of 
England missionary organizations finance our missions 
for only five years, and we should show them something 
worth looking at. The archdeacon adds, that we take 
full advantage of our festal processions, which to the 
casual eye are indistinguishable from those of the heathen. 
It needs, he states, more than a passing glance to dis- 
criminate between Shiva and St. Anthony, as each is 





borne in his floral bower through the streets. The arch- 
deacon’s eye is very casual and his glance very passing ; 
which may explain how he came to see the inexhaustible 
streams of money pouring into India from Catholic treas- 
uries. One of his last remarks is that Catholics do little 
in medical missions. This gives food for reflection. After 
all the old methods of preaching the gospel seem more 
fruitful than the new. 


Depopulation in Civilized Countries 


La Civilta Cattolica concludes in its number of Sep- 
tember 18, an exhaustive study of “ Progressive De- 
population in Civilized Countries.” Beginning in France, 
where its marked presence first attracted the attention of 
sociologists and caused genuine alarm, it has crossed the 
channel to England and has invaded the eastern portion 
of the United States. 

After discussing the matter in all its various phases, the 
writer is forced to conclude with a celebrated Frenchman 
that France is suffering from progressive depopulation 
because so the people will. There is no better, in fact 
no other reason. 

The traditional conservatism of England has prevented 
a more rapid decline in the birth-rate, but the decline is 
there and promises to become more pronounced. 

In the United States the conditions are so unique that 
it cannot be fairly compared on an even footing with 
any other great country. Everything is so recent and so 
full of youthful energy that tradition has hardly a foot- 
hold and the days of yore are yesterday. Yet here the 
birth-rate is not kept up by the descendants of the early 
Puritan colonists of New England. 

France was the first country to put into practice the 
principles of anti-Christian “laicism,” as the theory of 
the exclusion of religion from everyday life is euphe- 
mistically called. Why should not France be the first to 
see and suffer from its deplorable effects? 

J. Bertillon makes proposals so extraordinary that 
he plainly considers the ailment difficult to cure. Among 
his suggested measures are: Release from taxes in pro- 
portion to the number of children in the family; the ex- 
emption of married men from actual service in the bar- 
racks; absorption by the State of a part of the inher- 
itance if the father does not leave at least three children; 
old age pensions for parents of numerous offspring; 
relaxation of the rigid laws governing testamentary pro- 
visions; preference for large families in conferring 
public offices and emoluments. 

Prof. Richet, of the Academy of Medicine, advocates 
pecuniary awards, as $100 at the birth of the second 
child, and $200 at the birth of each succeeding child. 
The fund for these awards should be gathered from the 
inheritances of collateral heirs and only children of 
testators. 

Other thinkers propose other expedients. But, as 
La Civilta remarks, some of these suggestions. are. of 
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secondary importance, while others, if seriously proposed 
for adoption, would be rejected because public opinion 
is against them. In a word, the French know that their 
country is being depopulated and they are satisfied, be- 
cause they will it. The canker is deep and dangerous. 
Let other nations learn from the decadence of France. 


The Lying About Barcelona 


The Barcelona correspondent of the London Times, 
writing September 25, rebukes those journals that report 
a so-called reign of terror in that city, announcing that 
the jails are crowded with prisoners and that court- 
martials and wholesale executions are of almost daily 
occurrence. He reports everything quiet, business going 
on as usual, people flocking into the city to celebrate 
its patronal feast of Our Lady of Mercy, a large number 
of tourists, and an Esperanto Congress during the first 
week of September attended by 1,200 foreigners. He 
adds that the number of prisoners taken during the riots 
did not exceed 1,500. Of these many were liberated 
without indictment, and less than 1,200 are in prison serv- 
ing sentences or awaiting trial. Only three have been 
executed. Martial law has been removed, and prisoners 
are brought before a regular military tribunal. The 
Government report on the riots agrees with the general 
opinion in Barcelona in stating that the originating strike 
was arranged by the Workingmen’s Union in touch with 
the International Federation of Labor, assisted by a pro- 
fessional Anarchist and the hangers-on of a certain Cata- 
lonian political party. When matters became serious 
hordes of bandits came into the city and took the manage- 
ment into their own hands. No genuine workman has 
been detected leading the attacks on churches or convents 
or erecting barricades. The correspondent at Madrid had 
an interview with the Minister of the Interior concern- 
ing the agitation in the foreign press on behalf of Sefior 
Ferrer. The Minister said that the law provided the 
tribunals for crimes according to the nature of these, 
and that it was out of his power to transfer Ferrer’s 
case from the military tribunal to a civil. The impar- 
tiality of the former, he continued, had never been ques- 
tioned. The correspondent gives it as his own opinion 
that the agitation is the result of the rage and the fright 
of the Anarchistic organizations throughout Europe, 
caused by the light that recent events at Barcelona have 
thrown upon their doings. 


The White Sister 


We are astonished to see in a local Catholic weekly an 
advertisement of The White Sister, a dramatization of 
the late Marion F. Crawford’s novel of that title. Our as- 
tonishment grows on reading the additional recommenda- 
tion that “ Every Catholic Should See” the play. 

The story itself is one we would be slow to recommend 
to Catholic readers, nor does the literary merit lend a 





saving grace to the unfortunate choice and treatment of 
the subject. A nun’s smouldering love for an Italian of- 
ficer and the officer’s uncontrolled passion for the nun 
which leads him to extravagances that ill become a Chris- 
tian knight, a picture of convent life which tends to con- 
firm the all-too-prevalent notion that a nunnery is an 
abode mainly for disappointed or heart-broken lovers, are 
themes which, however well dramatized or attractively 
presented, are neither elevating nor instructive, far less 
are they worthy of the patronage of Catholics. A chap- 
ter of the romance discloses the White Sister enticed from 
her convent on the plea of a sick call and led away at 
dusk to a room where she is entrapped by her quondam 
suitor and threatened with the loss of her reputation un- 
less she renounces her high calling and becomes his wife. 
The picture is highly melodramatic and salacious, but 
should a play in which such scenes recur be deemed of 
especial interest or utility for Catholics? It would be an 
insult to ask the question seriously. We should be only 
too happy to acquit the editor referred to of any intention 
of recommending what he knew would lessen the lofty 
ideals which should be entertained of religious life or 
tend to diminish the feelings of respect which Catholics 
rightly cherish for the noble women who give their whole 
heart and the best that is in them to God’s service. Pro- 
tests, however, against the downward tendency of the 
stage will be ineffectual so long as Catholics and more 
particularly editors, whom Catholics look to for guidance, 
in such matters of public interest and importance, 
fail to exercise ordinary discretion and give indiscriminate 
endorsement to any play that has a Catholic name to it. 


For Binding America 


All concerned, not, however, the advertiser so much 
as the reader, and especially the reader who wishes to 
save his America by binding it, have requested us re- 
peatedly to publish this Review as it appears in this issue 
with the text-pages folded within the advertiser, so that 
this latter may serve as a protective cover, and the text 
pages may not be so easily soiled or broken. It happened 
that on four pages, in as many numbers, in the first vol- 
ume, advertisements appeared with the text. We have 
had these four pages reset, so that instead of containing 
display advertisements they now have only a neat list 
of those who had advertised in the numbers prior to the 
issue of each of these numbers. These pages we shall 
supply to all who wish to bind America. The names of 
the advertisers will also appear in the index. We shall 
thus have a valuable record of the business firms and 
academic institutions, whose managers recognized in this 
Review a most valuable medium for advertising, and they 
afford us an unusual opportunity of showing how we re- 
gard the information contained in the advertising pages 
as valuable in its way as the contents of the periodical 
proper. We hope to issue the index with our next num- 
ber. 
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DRAMATIC IDEALS OF EDMOND ROSTAND. 


In reviewing the work of Edmond Rostand, it will not be 
unfair to use a standard which he himself laid down on the 
occasion of his reception into the French Academy. His 
predecessor had been Henri de Bornier, the author of that 
noble play, “ La Fille de Roland,” in which throbbed the soul 
of French chivalry, and written in an hour of national dis- 
aster for the strengthening of hearts. It was natural that the 
new Academician should discuss the theatre. In doing so, he 
said: “ We need a theatre where, lifting the spectator on the 
wings of lyric song, refining him with beauty’s noblest forms, 
consoling him with delicacy and grace, our poets, without 
directly aiming at it, teach a lesson to heart and soul.” Has 
the author of l’Aiglon reached his ideal? 

In many respects Edmond Rostand is well equipped for 
his task. He comes from the South, and the South ever puts 
the wine-cup of impassioned song to the lips of her favorite 
sons. His family boasts of a French Marshal, Count Gérard, 
one of the protagonists of the Napoleonic epic. We need 
not wonder, then, that a material spirit flashes out in the 
lines of Sergeant Flambeau which sets the pulses fluttering 
as at the echo of the battle-drums of Jena or the trumpets of 
Austerlitz. He has the lyric swing and surge. He has feel- 
ing, so vehement and imperious that it is not always under 
the bit and bridle of restraint. He has movement, power; but 
spendthrift of his resources, he squanders them as recklessly 
as Mélissinde in “ La Princesse Lointaine,” scatters the rubies 
and beryls of her jewelled robes to the seamen who have 
piloted Joffroy Rudel to Tripoli. Like some of the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, whom he resembles in bubbling life, in 
splendor of diction, like Massinger, Webster, Ford, he lacks 
dramatic self-control. He has not that wise-browed economy 
of forces, high privilege of the demi-gods of song. His many- 
stringed lyre stirs too often, not the depth but only the tu- 
mult of the soul. So crowded is his stage in “ Cyrano,” for 
instance, with cooks and crooks, with marquises and burglars 
and troopers, with fiddlers and flower-girls, with pikemen and 
pages, with musketeers and monks, there is such a riot of 
tragedy and comedy, the grand so democratically elbows the 
grotesque that we miss in the personages and the plot that 
perspective and relief which dramatic values require. 

In writing “La Samaritaine” the poet blundered. We 
do not question his motives. In telling the story of the 
Woman of Samaria, he meant well. He meant, we believe, 
to do homage to the Saviour of the World. Had he exer- 
cised better judgment, penetrated himself more deeply with 
the simplicity and sublimity of the Gospel narrative, he might 
not have altogether failed. But his conception of Christ is 
commonplace. A Jewish fop struts upon the stage. It is 
not a Prophet, not the Messiah, it is not the Son of God. 
Many of the verses on the lips of the Virgin’s Son are ridi- 
culous, grotesque, some positively shocking. The Apostles 
are coarse fanatics, with scarcely a touch of dignity to re- 
deem them. The Samaritan Woman of the Gospel is an in- 
spired picture; Photine is a caricature. 

“Les Romanesques,” with its Watteau-like bloom, its Syl- 
vette and Percinet, its park and moss-grown wall, suited our 





Les Romanesques, Comédie En Trois Actes, En Vers.—La 
Samaritaine, Evangile En Trois Tableaux, En Vers.—La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine, Piéce en Quatre Actes En Vers.—Cyrano de 
Bergerac, Comédie Héroique En Cing Actes, En Vers.—L’Aiglon, 
Drame en Six Actes, En Vers. Paris: Eugéne Fasquelle, Edi- 
teur, 11 Rue de Grenelle. 





poet better. But it was a prelude only. With “La Princesse 
‘Lointaine” Mr. Rostand outlines his ideals more clearly. 
The play, says M. de Vogiié, contains the germ of his whole 
work. “Joffroy Rudel, Bertrand d’Allamanon will later on 
be called Cyrano, Séraphin Flambeau. They will always be 
the same man, the hero in love with a superhuman ideal 
supreme beauty wedded to supreme merit in the virtue of 
sacrifice.” 

In “l’Aiglon” and “ Cyrano” Mr. Rostand tried to remain 
faithful to his canons of dramatic art. At first sight, “1’Ai- 
glon” appears to be an undramatic theme. The life of Na- 
poleon II spells almost total failure, and such failure the 
drama will not tolerate, Again and again the Eagle’s brood 
attempts to fly, only to sink fluttering to the ground. At 
last when at Wagram the Eaglet tries to escape where once 
the Eagle screamed, when he realized that hopeless fail- 
ure now faces him, then, in defeat, he triumphs. Then 
“l’Aiglon” accepts a slow, unhonored, almost ignominious 
death in expiation for the blood his father shed. The Eagle 
was chained to the rock of St. Helena; the Eaglet will fret 
its young life away behind the gilded bars of its cage at 
Schonbrunn. Edmond Rostand has written nothing finer 
than the monologue in which the sacrifice is made. 

Flambeau’s light-hearted heroism also, his reckless loyalty 
to a Lost Cause, his luxury of daring, as in the enemy’s halls, 
and clad in the grenadier’s uniform, once bronzed by the 
suns of Spain or frosted by Russia’s snows, he stealthily 
mounts guard over the slumbers of Napoleon’s son as for- 
merly over the sleep of the sire; his answer to Marmont, his 
wooden soldiers in which the Emperor’s legions live again— 
all that wins our admiration. Not so his suicide; it is an 
anti-climax; not so one or two passages, where the psycho- 
logical and moral purpose may be good, but the crudities too 
glaring. 

The triumph of failure is the theme of “l’Aiglon;” it re- 
curs in “Cyrano.” Of Mr. Rostand’s dramas “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” is perhaps the best known. Its kaleidoscopic 
changes, its rollicking fun, its pathos; the character of the 
peppery and pugnacious Cyrano, hero, swashbuckler, buffoon, 
Hudibras, Falstaff, Zagloba, rolled into one, his monumental 
nose, his hot head but warm heart, form an original and 
startling combination. We love the hero when, as magnani- 
mous as Massinger’s Adorni, with lips drawn tight, chival- 
rously loyal to his rival and friend, he renounces the dream 
of his life, gives up Roxane and carries his secret to the 
grave. Cyrano conquers himself: that is better than his 
tilting with a hundred desperadoes. We do not admire in 
this madcap his pride, his self-will, but his sense of honor, 
justice, fair play. We wear him in our heart’s core because, 
though poor, he will not 


“  . . . erook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning.” 


Failure overtakes him, but under “the bludgeonings of 
chance,” “the whips and scorns of time,” he has not cringed 
or whined; and he dies standing, sword in hand, raining a 
Titan’s blows on his old enemies, Hyprocrisy, Deceit, Treach- 
ery still trooping around him in his death-dreams. 

Edmond Rostand has sincerely tried “to teach a lesson to 
heart and soul.” We could wish that he had surveyed life 
from a still higher plane. He has, however, appealed to the 
ideal in a materialistic, unbelieving age. His success with 
the public proves that the nobler feelings of the heart have 
not been entirely stifled in the race for pleasure and wealth. 
The human soul, like some silent, mouldering harp, ever 
thrills to the beautiful and the true, under the hand of the 
minstrel who can wake it from its slumbers. 

Joun C. Revirte, S. J. 
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The Necromancers. By Rosert HucH BENSON. 
Mo.: B. Herder. Price, $1.50. 

Lovers of the weird will here have their fill. With quick- 
ening pulse and nerves atingle the reader speeds from scene 
to scene until the climax comes with an almost thunderous 
crash. Many of us have met Laurence Baxter. Emotional, 
swayed by the senses, a stranger to calm and deliberate judg- 
ment, he has felt a sentimental interest ‘n religion, and 
in a burst of impetuousness has plunged into the Church. 
He knows too much to be no Catholic, and he knows too little 
to be a good Catholic. His religious raiment does not fit. 
Such Catholics may move quite steadily along a smoothly 
paved way, but if they meet an obstacle they will stumble, 
and on a downward slope they will slip. A poorly balanced 
head holds out scant hope for deep-seated piety or solid re- 
Externals are not religion: they are the 
Frothy gush is not piety: it lacks body 
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ligious progress. 
frame of the picture. 
and staying qualities. 

On losing his betrothed by death, Laurence is brought face 
to face with his first great sorrow. Spiritism occurs to him 
as the one way to assuage his grief. He does some clever 
hair-splitting, acts as counsel, judge and jury in the case, and 
decides in favor of the course upon which he was already 
implicitly determined. Saul had stood head and shoulders 
above the fighting men of Israel; he grovelled before a hag. 
Mrs. Stapleton, too, is a familiar acquaintance. Shallow- 
pated and enthusiastic, she has been transported from the 
flesh to the volume without rumpling a ruffle or disarranging 
her Marcel wave. Fluttering from fad to fad, she is the em- 
bodiment of the worldly woman to whom deep feeling is an 
unknown quantity and serious thought a practical impossi- 
bility. She does her full share of mischief, as any Mrs. Sta- 
pleton is bound to do. Mrs. Baxter, Laurence’s mother, is an 
amiable nonentity, photographed from life. The courage, 
loyalty and self-immolation of Maggie, whose Catholic sense 
guides and impels her in rescuing Laurence, are brought out 
with delicate sympathy. Mr. Cathcart, the converted spiritist, 
is less self-consistent and therefore less satisfactory. A mas- 
terly touch insinuates the instinctive apprehension and dread 
of diabolical power whch may manifest itself among the 
members of the brute creation. 

The book brings out, and none too strongly, the treason to 
God that objectively exists in frequenting spiritualistic cir- 
cles, with their “ spirit messages ” and “ silver offerings ” and 
all the rest. Father Benson is not didactic, that is, he does 
not lay down a formal proposition and then proceed to its 
orderly demonstration, yet every page drives home a lesson. 

Mentally purblind is the reader who cannot see that the 
first commandment must be legislated out of existence before 
a Catholic may with a safe conscience take part in a spiritual- 
istic séance. That séance is as truly a non-Catholic religious 
exercise as if it were the Friday service in a Mohammedan 
mosque. The lesson is for those who would patronize a 
spirit medium as they “ patronize” God: they pull Him down 
below the least of His servants. D. P. S. 





Stradella. By F. Marion Crawrorp. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $1.50. 

This is the second posthumous novel of the late Mr. Craw- 
ford, and, presumably, the last. And because it is the last 
of a long series of works of fiction, written by a busy hand 
that is now at rest, it is hard to write about it dispassion- 
ately. It has all the story-teller’s magic which its author was 
hardly ever at a loss to exercise. Its melodrama is saved 
from cheapness by a rich garnishment of learning and gentle 








speech. Its pictures of Rome during the early eighteenth 
century have value as the work of one who knew his Rome 
well. But when we have said this, we have come to our limits 
of praise. 

Mr. Crawford was a Catholic and he was never at pains 
to conceal the fact in his writings. But it is a problem which 
kept teasing us during the perusal of “ Stradella,” whether 
his stories of Roman life have been of the least service to 
the Church which received his homage. Mr. Crawford had 
certain melodramatic instincts as a novelist, which appeared to 
be at ease only in the conflict of hot passions, of love, hatred, 
vengeance and all the other primitive and exaggerated emo- 
tions that mark life at fever heat and under extraordinary 
stress. The consequence is that, after a course of Crawford 
fiction, the reader is inclined to believe that Italian life is 
a fearful mixture of treachery, vindictiveness, superstition, 
hypocrisy and devious indirection. Since the Italians so 
described are all Catholics—at least in name—the picture 
does not make the Church attractive. 

Surely there are very many Italian prelates who are not 
first and last and always cunning politicians; Italian men and 
women, whose faith is reasonable and clear of superstitions, 
and whose simple honesty need not take refuge in deceptions; 
Italian youths and maidens, who are quite as sensible as 
others and who can just as effectively subordinate the emo- 
tions to the ordinary checks of law and common sense. But 
you would never think so from “ Stradella” and other novels 
by the same hand. Is this exaggeration of the unusual one 
of the exigencies of a thrilling novel? It certainly is not the 
characteristic of a great novelist. J. J. D. 





Studies in Irving. Part First; Rip Van Winkle and The 
Voyage. By Ropert A. Ryan, S.J., St. Louis University. 
New York: Schwartz, Kerwin & Fauss. 

This little text-book for young students in English will be 
welcomed by all teachers who find their ingenuity taxed to 
combine definiteness of instruction with stimulation of the 
growing imagination. The “studies,” very interesting in 
themselves, are interspersed with delightful and simple gems 
of classic English poetry, not unlike a mountain road that 
struggles now and then into a commanding and exhilarating 
view of broad landscapes. 





The Sense of the Infinite. By Oscar Kunns. New York: 


Henry Holt & Company. 

We call attention to this work, not because of its intrinsic 
value, or its interest to Catholics, but rather to point a moral; 
for it is a type of many of the books that are appearing 
to-day, and combines much of the current literature’s best 
and worst features. It is written in good style and, in spite 
of its not being a real contribution to the literature of the 
subject it treats, has a certain originality of its own. The 
book’s best feature, however, is its plea for the reality of a 
higher world than that of matter, and for the possibility of 
rising more and more above the sordid cares of earth to a 
life of spiritual perceptions and aspirations. Yearnings for 
what is noblest and best are shown to have filled the hearts 
of the great men of all ages, men who have caught at least 
passing glimpses of infinite beauty and truth, and whose mis- 
sion it has been to turn men’s thoughts to things celestial. The 
author has long and reverently studied ‘the noble living and the 
noble dead,” and has found in their moods of “spiritual exalta- 
tion,” at least in the field of art, literature and religion, a some- 
thing that he calls “a sense of the infinite,” of whose existence 
he is profoundly convinced, as to whose continuance he is both 
hopeful and solicitous. 

The author has given us some beautiful quotations from the 
poets of many lands, to prove how real is the sense of the 
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infinite: we wish he had not ventured out of his own prov- 


ince, for he is a man of letters. Unfortunately, however, he 
has got into the fields of abstract thought. It is true that, in 
his introduction, he professes his intention of keeping clear 
of philosophical and theological discussions, and that, in the 
main he holds to his purpose; but he has given an altogether 
inadequate treatment of the views of the men whose doctrine 
he sets forth. This is especially true of Dante, to whom he 
is so ardently devoted. One carries away from the book th 
impression that Dante was a Monist. This is utterly untrue. 
He seems to see no difficulty in combining the contradictory 
religious tents of Paganism, Rationalistic Atheism and Chris- 
tianity. He does not hesitate to identify three things of very 
different character: poetic emotion, religious enthusiasm, 
and the real mystical states which unite the souls of the 
saints with God. He draws no line of distinction between the 
orthodox Catholic doctrines of St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure 
and St. Bernard on the one hand, and the early pantheistic 
theories of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists and the later 
mystical theosophy of Weigel and Boehme on the other. 
Monism and Dualism are treated as two manifestations or 
phases of a “sense of the infinite” that is one and the same 
in essence. The result is that, on putting down the book, 
one is apt to retain as his final impression—indeed the author 
puts the thought before us in his closing chapter—tha* Plato, 
St. Augustine, St. Bernard, Shelley and Wordsworth are 
torchbearers who have handed on from age to age the same 
lamp of truth. There is throughout the volume a minimizing 
of the differences between Pagan and Christian beliefs, and 
the author professes to have found “ at the root of art, litera- 
ture and religion” “an essential unity of experience.” Pan- 
theism’s attitude toward the Absolute is represented as being 
the same as Theism’s attitude towards the personal God; 
and the rhapsody of a Walt Whitman over the charms of 
beautiful earth is the product of the same sense as gives rise 
to the saints’ ecstasies of divine love. And all this—herein 
lies its greatest danger—is hinted at rather than stated. There 
is no vulgar discussion, the impression is allowed to grow 
and develop of itseli—we do not say by wilful misrepresen- 
tation, for the author is not sure of his ground, since he 
tells us in his preface: “I have sought to convince myself; 
to convince others is of secondary importance to me.” 
Christians cannot on the whole but be offended at find- 
ing the inspired words of the Psalmist put on the same 
level as those of Emerson, and Catholics cannot but be in- 
dignant at finding the worship of the Blessed Virgin com- 
pared with the cult of Venus and Athena. Nor will they 
admit Harnack as a final authority on the character of St. 
Augustine and on the tendencies of medieval Catholic mys- 
ticism; still less will they admit St. John’s Gospel to be the 
vague, indefinite contemplation of a mystic, or that the 
“heart religion,” “the Christo-centric religion,” is the pro- 
duct of these later centuries. Joun H. Fisuer, S.J. 





Where the Fishers Go. The Story of Labrador. 
P. W. Browne. New York: Cochrane Publishing Co. 

Father Browne describes his book as “merely a little lit- 
erary fabric woven from facts and experiences, during the 
leisure moments of a busy ministerial life.” Literary it is, 
indeed, with its spicy flavor of Latin, French and English 
classics, but it is much more: it is an interesting guide to 
the history and present condition of a country that is com- 
paratively little known. Cheek by jowl with racy anecdotes 


By Rev. 


we have the latest government statistics of the trade in that 
vast region, and we are surprised to find that the annual 
value of the Labrador fisheries is nearly three million dollars. 

The history goes back to the discovery of Helluland by 
Leif the Lucky, son of Eric the Red, in the year 1000. 








Father Browne makes bold to point out the very spot, a place 
now called Domino, where Leif must have made his first 
- land-fall, and he thinks, with the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. 
I, p. 419), to which he refers, that Vinland is Nova Scotia 
and not Rhode Island. In his retrospective view he devotes 
an informing chapter to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
speaks. of the great company’s chief post at Rigolette, in 
Hamilton Inlet, “famous among other things as being the 
place where Lord Strathcona, the world-known philanthropist 
and man of affairs, began his commercial career.” When de- 
scribing missionary efforts, the author gives us the history 
and present status of the important Moravian settlement in 
Labrador. He bestows well-deserved praise on the heroic 
Oblate missionaries, especially on Father Lacasse, still very 
much alive in Manitoba, who “is, with the exception of the 
Hudson's Bay Company’s agents, the only white man who 
has ever crossed the Labrador peninsula. He made two 
journeys between 1875 and 1880, and the diary of these mis- 
sionary expeditions is the only accurate account we possess 
of the great hinterland.” 

Perhaps what will interest the casual reader most keenly 
is the narrative of Father Browne’s own missionary journeys 
by sea and land, his sympathetic chapter on the now cele- 
brated Dr. Grenfell, superintendent of the Royal Mission to 
Deep Sea Fishermen, his descriptions of the hunter’s para- 
dise, the elusive but multitudinuous caribou, the reindeer im- 
ported from Lapland and now multiplying in Labrador, the 
once plentiful but long since extinct Great Auk, the marvel- 
lous mail officer of the Labrador service, and the ignorant 
schoolmaster’s astonishing French letter of application. Ap- 
propos of French, in a future edition, which the work is sure 
to have, it would be well to lop off the redundant termination 
in oisivetéte (p. 116). The book is well printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated, the alphabetical index is good, and the 
cover is a thoroughly suggestive one. ‘‘ Where the Fishers 
Go” should have an especially good sale in the Christmas 
season. E.. By 





The Score. By Lucas Mater (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Har- 
rison). New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 

Under this general title we have two stories, “Out in the 
Open” and “ Miserere Nobis.” The significance of the gen- 
eral title is too elusive for us to grasp; and therefore we are 
tempted to admire it. Neither of the stories.is pleasant. The 
novelist’s skill is there, the knowledge of the world, the sense 
of beauty and of literary style, and an easy command of language. 
But why must these be instruments to picture things which we 
regret and shrink from in the reality? Is life devoid of all 
interest and excitement except where it runs turbid with 
foul passions? 
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Reviews and Magazines | 
The Jrish Monthly for October, as usual, 
is filled with dainty little things almost 
too simple and exquisite for description. | 
“Daddy” is a happy sketch of the late) 
Father Richard, the well-beloved Glasgow 
priest. “A Widow’s Mite,” by M. J. Kehoe, | 
is a short story that merits a long life. It 
has that quality peculiar to the Irish writer 
whose pen is trained to do justice to his) 
heart. “The Glorious Girl,” by Katherine | 
Tynan, pays sweet tribute to the late Eve- 
leen Nichols. What is the charm of the 
Irish Monthly owing to? Is it the unfail- 
ing literary form of its articles, or the 
gentle tolerance of the spirit brooding over 
its pages—or both? It seems to us the| 
Irish Monthly is the only magazine in the 
English language which has consistently for 
many years encouraged the writing of) 
poetry. This has required courage and con- 
fidence and unselfishness on the part of its 
editor, and it is a pleasure to note that he| 
has not been disappointed. Some of the 
sweetest singers among the latest genera-| 
tion of poets first felt their own power in 
the pages of the Jrish Monthly. 





The Ave Maria for October 9 opens with 
an article by the Countess De Courson, 
vividly descriptive of the famous “Train 
Blanc” to Lourdes.—Rev. R. O’Kennedy | 
concludes his appreciative sketch of Sir) 
Stephen de Vere, the translator of Horace | 
and brother of Aubrey de Vere. Sir Ste- 
phen directed in his will that his remains 
be buried in the Catholic churchyard at 
Foynes, and that the funeral shall be as in- 
expensive as possible. “Let me be buried 
in a plain deal coffin, without any inscrip- 
tions except my name and age and birth 
and death, and no monument except a plain 
horizontal slab.”—Several noteworthy pub- 
lications of recent date are reviewed in 
this number. 





An interesting series of articles on Father 
Gerard Hopkins, S.J., came to a conclusion 
in the September number of the Month. 
Father Hopkins was an English Jesuit, who 
died in 1889. He numbered among his 
friends and the admirers of his literary 





talents, especially in poetry, such men as 
Walter Pater, Robert Bridges, Edmund | 
Gosse and Coventry Patmore. The strange 
feature in his career as a poet is the fact | 
that very little of his verse has ever been | 
published. Much of it never passed be- | 
yond the manuscript stage, in which form | 
it was passed about among his acquaint-| 
ances, and what did see the light is scat- 
tered through various anthologies. We 
agree with the writer of the articles, Father 
Joseph Keating, that “in view of the im- 
pression which they made on men them-| 
selves of such ability, it would be sad if 
his poems were finally left in obscurity.” 








In the October Catholic World Father 
Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., proves that St. Francis 
of Assisi, far from being socialistic, in the 
modern sense, appealed to the rich and 
powerful to give the poor their due—not 
to the poor to claim it; and also that love 
was his only remedy for injustice—C. B. 
Walker shows that the Missal and the 
Breviary, though “forgotten,” are the best 
books of devotion—Wilfrid Wilberforce 
gives more space to the mutual relations of 
Carlyle and Froude than they merit from 
Catholics, but atones for it by refuting the 
aspersions on Blessed Campion, by Froude’s 
biographer, Herbert Paul.—Dr. O’Donovan 
closes the door against the ordination of 
married ministers by demonstrating that 
such a condition was abhorrent to the 
church generally from the earliest times; 
and Father Mercier, O.P., explains very 
clearly that professors or magazine writers 
who consider “Catholicism in the crucible,” 
do net understand Catholic principles, and 
that the Church has long anticipated what- 
ever there is of good in their pronounce- 
ments——Two short stories “For Sport” 
and “The White Gift,” a tale of exceptional 
power, are contributed by Jeanie Drake and 


| Catalina Faes.—Katharine Tynan begins a 


serial, “Her Mother’s Daughter,” both of 
whom impress one at first sight, and will, 
no doubt, Secome still more interesting. 
The critical and editorial departments are 
up to the usual high standard. 





The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
for July has a number of solid and interest- 
ing articles. The historical ones, “Fifty 
Years of Italian Unity,” “The Last Empress 
of the French,” “Pius VII and the French 
Revolution,” are well worth reading. Those 
treating “Anarchism in India” and “The 
Situation in Spain,” give useful information 
to those who do not wish to be led blind- 
fold by the daily papers. “The Eschatol- 
ogy of the Poets” and “The Blind Virgin 
in the York Cycle of Mystery Plays,” are 
decidedly readable, while “The Sources and 
Destiny of the Oxford Movement” and 
“The Christ of History and the Christ of 
Faith” round out a well-proportioned pro- 
gram. 





The October New Ireland Review opens 
with a plea for Sir Horace Plunket’s in- 
dustrial plans, and for “Self-help” alone, 
as against Parliamentarianism and the ag- 
ricultural schemes of the new Land Bill. 
The author protests his disinterestedness, 
but signs himself “X.” His argument is 
met by an editorial remark on “The Tricks 
of the Treasury,” by William Field, M.P.: 
“The prosperity of Ireland depends, first, 
on the industrial character of the people; 
second, on the facilties afforded by the gov- 
ernment. * * * The most highly en- 
dowed people industrially can never attain 








prosperity under a government that appro- 
priates an undue share of the fruits of 
their industry.”"—Connor Maguire performs 
the feat of rendering Shelley’s “Cloud,” 
which had not been hitherto translated met- 
rically in any language, into Gaelic verse of 
the same metre, but richer in rhyme and 
melody.—Father Fullerton adds another 
helpful chapter to his “Social Probem” 
series, and W. J. Purcell contributes a 
clever and amusing sketch of the Sunday 
“Stump Orator” in London Hyde Park, 
where even Catholics take the stump when 
their religion is attacked by anti-Roman 
Kensittites. Other “Orators” are the 
manly “suffragette,” the original Free 
Trader, and the Protectionist, who would 
trade “Henglish manufactures for Haus- 
tralian ’am hand heggs.”—The editor has 
discovered “a genuine Irish poet” in Mrs. 
Helen Langdon, and his judgment seems 
justified by the specimens he cites from 
her “Hill of Dreams.” A favorable review 
of Sir William Butler’s “The Light of the 
West,” completes a strong number. 





The current Ecclesiastical Review is an 
excellent number. Father Martin, S.J., con- 
tinues his exposition of the “Scope and 
Character of the New Apostolic Constitu- 
tion of the Roman Curia; an English Bene- 
dictine explains the metrical forms and 
rhythmical cadences in the “Collects of the 
Roman Office,” and Father Brucker, S.J., 
takes advantage of the recent decree of 
Pius X. indulgencing the new Litany of 
St. Joseph, to describe its nature and urge 
its claims on our devotions. There are two 
articles on Theosophy, an informing criti- 
cism of “Theosophy and Christianity” by 
Rev. E. R. Hull, S.J., and an interesting 
sketch of modern theosophic fads by Dr. 
Dever of Overbrook, following the lines of 
Father Busnelli’s Manual of ‘Theosophy. 
Avowedly masonic in its origin and affili- 
ations, theosophy has scraped together phi- 
losophic odds and ends from sects and sys- 
tems the world over but preferably from 
the Himalayan heights, and, like Christian 
Science, female prophets are its oracles; 
but “a Church that could produce a St. 
Francis and St. Theresa, does not need the 
inspiration of a Blavatsky or a Besant.” 
We would call special attention to T. A. 
Walsh’s remarkable article on “Race Sui- 
cide in France.” 





The latest issue of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Review is taken up almost entirely 
with a statement of “Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Trinity.” Although Calvin was most 
probably heretical on this, as on other 
points, it would not be amiss if his follow- 
ers would hold more closely than they do 
to their master’s teaching. They would 
thus save themselves from still further 
lapses from the doctrines of Christianity, 
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The Board of Inspectors of the Phila- 
delphia County Prison are ignoring the 
law which permits official visitors of Cath- 
olic and Protestant organizations to visit 
prisoners in their cells. The law grant- 
ing this concession was passed by the last 
Legislature and approved by Governor 
Stuart, on May 14, 1909; it specifically 
gives permission to official visitors to call 
at prisons every day, including Sunday, be- 
tween the hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m., and 
enter the cell or apartment of the prisoner. 
The privilege is granted at the Eastern 
Penitentiary, but steadfastly refused at 
Moyamensing and Holmesburg. At the 
Moyamensing penitentiary prisoners may 
be brought out of their cells or taken to 
a room in the warden’s house, but the 
members of the American Society for Vis- 
iting Catholic Prisoners demand the full 
enjoyment of the concessions granted them 
under the law. No explanation of this 
action is given by the prison officials. 

Mr. james A. Flaherty, vice-president of 
the American Society for Visiting Catho- 
lic Prisoners, is in favor of appealing to 
the courts. “The law is being disregard- 
ed,” said Mr. Flaherty, “and in order to 
make our protest stronger I would like to 
see all organizations which hold charters 
to work in the prisons cooperate in an ef- 
fort to force the Board of Inspectors to 
obey the law. 

“Visiting prisoners in their cells does an 
incalculable amount of good. All who have 
had experience in prison work understand 
this. Our organization is doing a splendid 
work at the Eastern Penitentiary, and 
under the new law there is no reason why 
we should be denied the same privilege at 
Moyamensing.” 

The Rev. J. F. Ohl, superintendent of 
the Lutheran City Mission, and the Rev. 
Dr, Herman L. Duhring, superintendent of 
the Episcopal City Mission, are equally em- 
phatic in their condemnation of the prison 
Officials. 





Sefiora Angela Oliveira César de Costa, 
who, it will be remembered, secured the 
erection of a monument to Christ the Re- 
deemer as a pledge of peace between Ar- 
gentina and Chile, recently visited the Pal- 
ace of Peace at The Hague. It there oc- 
curred to her that an edifice dedicated to 
the preservation of amicable _ relations 
among the governments of the world, 
might very appropriately have such a sym- 
bol in its halls, and upon her return to 
Buenos Aires, she laid the matter before 
the minister of foreign affairs, Dr. Plaza. 
So pleased was he with her suggestion that 
the Argentine government, it is said, will 
provide a replica of the “Christ of the 


EDUCATION 


The new Socialism of the German Em- 
pire, if so we may designate the old gos- 
pel of Marx, Engels and Lasalle, in the 
use made of it by Kautsky and other 
present-day leaders of the party, gives 
a first place in its program and propa- 
ganda to the winning of the country’s 
youth to the ideals and education of the 
party. At the recent Leipsic “party” 
day this question received careful atten- 
tion. Hold the youth, have the future, 
is becoming the watchword of German 
Socialism. A single year back at the 
Nurnberg party day, provision was made 
which obliges the organization to give 
the children education in the life-outlook 
of the proletariat in October of the same 
year, a commission appointed by the 
party met with the “ Gewerbschaften” 
committee, and the result was a circular 
letter indicating the ways and means in 
regard to the Nurnberg resolutions. 

What fruits this movement produced 
may be briefly stated. We note a Cen- 
tral Bureau charged with the care of 
the party’s working youth throughout 
the country. According to Secretary 
Ebert of Leipzig 300 branch bureaus 
have been established. In _ one-half 
year’s time thirty-six homes for young 
people have been equipped. In all but 
two of these, a special library has been 
provided. Further evidences of activity 
are instanced in 327 addresses held spe- 
cially for the youth, thirty serial lecture 
courses, sixty-seven art and industry ex- 
hibitions, and 500 outings. The Arbeit- 
erjugend claims 3200 regular readers, if 
we may rely upon the printed figures. 

German Catholic organization is in- 
deed efficient and to be commended, yet 
it has before it no easy field of progress, 
The case would seem to be organization 
against organization. In the battle for 
faith with fatherland we note one point 
of weakness: the fact that German higher 
educational institutions are under rigor- 
ous supervision by the State, which 
jealously oversees even the merest minu- 
tie of the curriculum. Sound scholastic 
philosophy must battle even for the 
right to exist. On the other hand an 
easy transition from Feuerbach or even 
Kant to philosophic materialism and 
subjective morality, leaves the way 
bridged to a political economy poisoned 
by a false conception of the relations 
of capital anl labor, and a social polity 
whose soil is fertile for ideas of a “future 
better social order,” of which the distinctive 
mark is to be exaltation of the proletariat 
to the heart’s content of dreamers of social 
dreams. Abrogation of all private corporate 
productive enterprise is, of course, a corol- 





Andes” for The Hague tribunal. 





of the hands that direct and order her 
higher education; in that direction German 
Catholics can learn a lesson. 





On October 8, Jacob G. Schurman, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, addressed the 
National Association of State Universities 
at Boston. He advocated the independence 
of State universities, and resented the idea 
of any interference from outside—from 
either Church or State. “The professor,” he 
said, “must be left to follow the dictates 
of reason, * * * even though his con- 
clusions are at variance with the beliefs 
(or prejudices) which the mass of man- 
kind regards as fundamental truth.” This 
sentence is ridiculous, of course, unless by 
“the dictates of reason,” President Schur- 
man means “the dictates of the professor’s 
reason.” The president did not put it so 
explicitly, because it would not sound well., 
Exactitude of phrasing is an excellent 
mind-clearer. 

President Schurman, in the course of the 
same address, finds fault with all American 
schools, colleges and universities “for the 
atrocious intellectual slovenliness, inaccu- 
racy and vagueness which to-day charac- 
terize the pupils of those institutions. 





The New Orleans Institute of Catholic 
Teachers opened its third session in the 
Jesuits’ Alumni Hall, October 2. Arch- 
bishop Blenk, who presided, imparted the 
Benediction of his Holiness Pius X. to the 
representatives of the teaching congrega- 
tion and other Catholic educators who 
filled the hall, and to all the members of 
the Institute. Father Kavanaugh, the Su- 
perintendent, reported that 15,000 children 
were now attending the parochial schools 
of the city—an increase of 2,000 over the 
preceding year. This means a saving to the 
city of $400,000—a fact which made the im- 
position of a per capita tax on water and 
other taxation a crying injustice. The In- 
stitute had effected an improvement in 
school equipment and adopted provisionally 
a uniform system of text-books. After a 
year’s trial the system, with whatever prac- 
tical modifications may be agreed upon, will 
be made permanent. The whole curricu- 
lum, together with the lecture course that 
has been established in connection there- 
with, has been devised on Catholic educa- 
tional lines, and there has been no attempt 
to follow a public school system. The 
School Board Committee consists of: Arch- 
bishop Blenk, president; Prof. Hynes, sec- 
retary; Rev. G. Hild, C.S.S.R.; Rev. T. J. 
Welhon, C.M.; Rev. J. O’Shanahan, S.J. 





President Lowell of Harvard declared, 
in the course of his inaugural address last 
week that “the most painful defect in the 
American college at present is the lack of 





lary. Austria holds ground largely because 





esteem for excellence in scholarship.” 
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PERSONAL 


The will of Bridget Fay, wife of John 
Fay, of Chelsea, Mass., gives $41,000 in be- 
quests to various Catholic institutions. Mrs. 
Fay was 86 years of age, and as she was 
unable to write, made her mark, which was 
duly witnessed. To her husband she leaves 
$7,000 and her homestead in Chelsea. The 
residuary legatee is the Monastery of the 
Precious Blood, St. Hyacinth, Canada. To 
a large number of institutions she leaves 
$1,000 each. 





Commenting editorially on the success of 
the Hudson-Fulton celebration, the New 
York Times says: “A great deal of credit 
for this success belongs to Mr. Herman 
Ridder. If the idea of the joint celebration 
of the anniversary of the discovery of the 
Hudson and the application of steam to 
river navigation did not wholly originate 
‘with him, his has been the guiding spirit 
in the matter from first to last. His energy 
and boundless enthusiasm have been felt 
throughout the preparations, and the tri- 
umph of the festival is in a measure a per- 
sonal triumph for Mr. Ridder.” 





“Veritas,” in the Standard and Times, 
of Philadelphia, vouches for the accuracy 
of the following statement regarding F. 
Marion Crawford’s conversion to Catho- 
licity: “While in India the distinguished 
novelist began to study Buddhism, and one 
day, in the middle of his study, he grew 
convinced that he had at length found the 
true church—and that was the Catholic 
Church. That same evening found him 
with the Jesuit fathers commencing a ten 
days’ retreat, according to the method pre- 
scribed by St. Ignatius.” 





The fortieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. Eugene A. Garvey, 
D. D., Bishop of Altoona, was observed 
with imposing services in the pro-Cathedral 
of the episcopal city on September 29. 
Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
Bishop Garvey, in the presence of His 
Grace, Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
and more than fifty priests. 





Upon the death of Don Carlos, claimant 
to the throne of Spain, some uneasiness 
was felt over the stand that his son and 
heir, Don Jaime, might take, especially in 
view of the rumors of disturbed political 
conditions in the peninsula. Those who 
feared that he might assert his claims by 
an appeal to the “last argument of kings,” 
and thus complicate the situation, have 
read with much satisfaction a letter from 
him which has appeared in the Neue Freie 
Presse, of Vienna: “Precisely because I 
know the horrors of war,” he writes, “I 
will never take upon myself the responsi- 





bility of exposing my people to such hor- 
rors. If I were to return to Spain at the 
head of an army, it would be to restore 
tranquillity, not to destroy it.” While 
charging the Spanish government with 
weakness, “such as was that of the gov- 
ernment of Louis XVI,” he asks why his- 
tory should prove so indifferent a teacher, 
and concludes with the declaration that 
his highest aspiration is for the happiness 
of Spain. 





Che late Dr. R. D. Spalding of Atlanta, 
Ga., willed $10,000 to establish a school in 
the Sacred Heart parish of that city. He 
was a cousin of Archbishop J. L. Spalding 
of Peoria, Ill. 





The King of Portugal has sent the deco- 
ration of the Grand Cross of the Royal 
Military Order of Our Lady of the Con- 
ception of Villa Vicosa to Bishop Feehan 
of Fall River, in recognition of his care 
and consideration of the Portuguese clergy 
and laity in his diocese. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Oblate Fathers of St. Francis de 
Sales have opened a Novitiate at Childs, 
Md., where worthy candidates for their 
order are received. 


On the occasion of the recent death 
of Mgr. Barlin, the Right Rev. Bishop 
of Neuva Caceres, P. I. the statement 
was made in the press that Bishop Barlin 
was the first Filipino to wear the mitre. 
The statement is inaccurate. The follow- 
ing is a list of Bishops known to be 
natives, some being Filipino-Chino mes- 
tizos and others Spanish-Filipino mes- 
tizos, while some are known to be full- 
blooded Filipinos. 

Cebu :—Right Rev. Ygnacio Salamanca; 
Right Rev. Protasio Cabezas; Right Rev. 
Louis de Espeleta; Rt. Rev. Mariano 
Garcia, named, but declined on account 
of failing sight. 

Neuva Ca&ceres:—Right Rev. Felipe 
Molina; Right Rev. Domingo de Valen- 
cia; Right Rev. José Cabral; Right Rev. 
Rodrigo de la Cueva; Right Rev. Jorge 
Barlin. 

Nueva Segovia:—Right Rev. Francisco 


Pizarro; Right Rev. Francisco Rayo; 
Right Rev. Gerénimo Herrera. 
Likewise the Most Rev. Ysidoro 


Arévalo, Auxiliary Bishop, afterward act- 
ing Archbishop of Manila, and the Right 
Rev. José Andaya, of Oviedo, Mexico, 
afterward in the eighteenth century Arch- 
bishop of Mexico. 

All these bishops were secular clergy, 
distinguished for their piety, learning and 
zeal, and all served with great wisdom 
the interests committed to their care. 





The night school for the laboring 
classes which has been opened in connec- 
tion with the Ateneo de Manila in the 
walled city is being patronized by the 
working people of the city. The classes 
are under the supervision if Padre Villa- 
longa. 


The case of the People of Porto Rico 
against the Roman Catholic Church of 
that island has just been dismissed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It arose out of a suit brought in the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico to estab- 
lish the right of the Church to the lands 
held in the island by the Franciscans and 
Dominicans prior to their sequestration 
in 1838. The Porto Rican Court decided 
in favor of the Church. Congress having 
appropriated the money to pay the value 
of the lands, the agreement of both par- 
ties to the suit enabled the Court in 
Washington to dismiss the case. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ QUERIES 


E. G., Quebec.—You are right in think- 
ing that the Jesuit College of Quebec was 
founded one year before Harvard. In point 
of fact the Jesuit College of Quebec was 
opened in 1635, while Harvard was founded 
on paper and promises in 1636, and had 
not a single student until 1638. But neither 
of these colleges can lay claim to being the 
oldest in North America. That honor be- 
longs to the Franciscan College of the 
Holy Cross, which began in Mexico in 1549, 
eighty-six years before the Quebec college. 
In 1553, on January 25, the University of 
Mexico was inaugurated, not merely on 
paper and promises, but with seven endowed 
chairs, eighty-two years before the Quebec 
college began in a very small way. 


2e¢ 





Writing from San Francisco a corres- 
pondent corrects a statement in our 
columns of August 7, relative to Empress 
Eugenie’s being of Irish blood. 

“The Kirkpatricks of Closeburn have 
been Scottish Knights since the days of 
Robert the Bruce. The earliest Scottish 
records go back to the ninth century. 
The Empress Eugenie’s great-great grand- 
father was Robert Kirkpatrick of Close- 
burn, Dumfries, a good Scot who was 
beheaded in 1746 for his devotion to 
Prince Charles Stuart. His grandson, 
William, son of Alexander of the Barony 
of Kirkmichael, was a Scot by birth who 
visited the U. S. A. and took out papers 
of citizenship, but finally settled in Malaga 
and married the daughter of a Belgian 
merchant by a Spanish wife. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s daughter married the Count of 
Palafox and Montijo, a Spanish grandee, 
and the last Empress of the French is 
their daughter.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Will you kindly allow me to notice a 
very remarkable fact? It is this: the deep 
interest of Catholic editors throughout the 
world in the development of the Catholic 
University of Ireland. Here in the United 
States, for instance, we have almost count- 
less agitations in the planning of new or 
enlarged Catholic colleges; yet no single 
college, with its most magnificent expec- 
tations, and so near home, too, seems to be 
of such national interest, at least to our 
editors, as the upbuilding of Ireland’s Uni- 
versity. 

Racial spirit may account for a good por- 
tion of that kindly concern in Irish educa- 
tional matters; but there are other causes. 
The world cannot forget what a leaven for 
good through indigent centuries were the 
early Irish schools, where, as in some 
magical atmosphere, learning had its flour- 
ishing life. And in the distressful centuries 
close upon our times, the vigorous spirit 
of happier days lived on; laws and muskets 
and firebrands might destroy the external 
abodes of learning; they could not anni- 
hilate the undaunted spirit that loved the 
pursuit of Jetters as the bright sunshine 
and glad air of the hills. Ireland had many 
a ruined acropolis, but it did not lose heart 
as Greece did after the Macedonian. When 
driven to the worst, letters could be taught 
from the inscriptions on the tombstones in 
the graveyards, as Douglas Hyde says so 
forcibly. And again, 


“ Stretched upon the mountain side or 
crouched ’neath sheltering fern, 
The teacher and his pupil met 

feloniously to learn.” 


It is this history, then, that inspires, in 
great part, the world-wide interest in the 
Irish University. The hedge-school has 
passed; the world wants Ireland to revive 
the glories of Clonard and Clonmacnoise. 

And as a bright beacon to those who are 
looking steadfastly towards the advance- 
ment of the University, they may often 
recall a remarkable prophecy of Cardinal 
Newman. We may leave to others the 
consideration of Newman’s ability as a 
Latinist and as a theologian, and the ex- 
tent of his regard for Irish nationality; 
this, at least, will all his critics concede— 
he was thorougly read in the history of 
university education, and his pen was al- 
ways sincere. And this is his prophecy— 
the sincere utterance of a man who knew 
universities from Athens to his own 
Oxford: 

“TI look towards a land both old and 
young; old in its Christianity, young in the 
promise of its future; a nation, which re- 
ceived grace before the Saxon came to 





Britain, and which has never quenched it; 
a Church, which comprehends in its history 
the rise and fall of Canterbury and York 
which Augustine and Paulinus found, and 
Pole and Fisher left behind them. I con- 
template a people which has had a long 
night, and will have an inevitable day. I 
am turning my eyes toward a hundred years 
to come, and I dimly see the island I am 
gazing on become the road of passage and 
union between two hemispheres, and the 
centre of the world. I see its inhabitants 
rival Belgium in populousness, France in 
vigor, and Spain in enthusiasm; and I see 
England taught by advancing years to exer- 
cise in its behalf that good sense which is 
her characteristic towards every one else. 
The capital of that prosperous and hopeful 
land is situate in a beautiful bay and near 
a romantic region; and in it I see a flourish- 
ing University, which for a while had to 
struggle with fortune, but which, when its 
first founders and servants were dead and 
gone, had successes far exceeding their 
anxieties. Thither, as to a sacred soil, the 
home of their fathers, and the fountain- 
head of their Christianity, students are 
flocking from East, West and South, from 
America and Australia and India, from 
Egypt and Asia Minor, with the ease and 
rapidity of a locomotion not yet discovered, 
and last, though not least, from England— 
all speaking one tongue, all owning one 
faith, all eager for one large true wisdom; 
and thence, when their stay is over, going 
back to carry over all the earth ‘ peace to 
men of good will’.” 

Of the hundred years over which New- 
man looked to the realization of his 
prophecy, fifty-five have passed. The 
prospect grows with the years: 

“*Tis morn on the hills of Innisfail.” 
Even the locomotion which was not yet 
discovered when Newman wrote in 1854, 
has marvelously developed in ease and 
rapidity. May the dawn of Ireland’s “ in- 
evitable day” continue to grow brighter; 
and may a “school in every valley and a 
church on every hill” be hers again, as in 
the memorable days of Finnian of Clonard, 
and Brendan of Clonfert, and Finnian of 
Moville, and Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, and 
Columba of Kells and of Iona. 

Micuaet Eaarts, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Md.. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The October number of the American 
Magazine contains an article in which its 
author, Mr. Kenneth Turner, attempts to 
prove with apparently strong arguments 
that the Republic cf Mexico is in a state 
of barbarism. This article is full of asser- 
tions without proof, and of contradictions 
which evidently prove that its falsity has 
no other purpose than to prejudice the 
American mind against the people of a 
friendly nation. Hence, moved by a spirit 





of justice more than by patriotism, I shall 
show the falsity of Mr. Turner’s statements, 
and thus contribute to dispel the wrong im- 
pression which such a libellous article 
may leave on the great masses of the 
American people. 

Mr. Turner tells us that he was in Yu- 
catan, and there saw chattel slavery in its 
most hideous forms; that in Yucatan the 
slaves are lashed; that they do not re- 
ceive pay; that when sick they are denied 
the care of a physician; that the slaves are 
sold for from $400 to $1,000 apiece, and 
that the henequen kings can even kill their 
slaves with impunity. But for these and 
many other charges, all tending to prove 
the existence of slavery, he gives no proof. 

Mr. Turner says that each slave repre- 
sents an intrinsic value of from $400 to 
$1,000, and at the same time he insists 
that these slaves are denied the assistance 
of a physician when sick. Why, it is the 
height of nonsense. If an owner invests 
from $400 to $1,000 in a man, it logically 
follows that he will try to preserve the life 
of that man for his own private interest. 
Mr. Turner also tells us that the hemp 
farms are peopled by from 500 to 2,500 per- 
sons, all of whom are slaves; and he quotes 
Mr. Joaquin Peon as saying that the Maya 
slaves die off faster than they are born. 
The Yucatan hemp farms are very numer- 
ous. How, then, could each one of them 
possess from 500 to 2,500 slaves if these 
slaves die off faster than they are born? Is 
not the statement absurd? Indeed, the aver- 
age farm of Yucatan does not have more 
than seventy able working men. Laborers 
are always in great demand; hence the 
untruthfulness of Mr. Turncr’s assertion 
that he was offered lots of slaves for sale. 

Mr. Turner assures us that he spent two 
days and two nights on one of the hemp 
farms, which time he spent in becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the farm sys- 
tem. After such assertion, the candid 
reader is left under the impression that 
the charges of Mr. Turner regarding the 
non-payment of the slaves, and their bar- 
barous treatment is correct. But Mr. Tur- 
ner is one of those who have eyes and see 
not; otherwise, in studying the farm sys- 
tem of Yucatan he would have seen that 
every Saturday every man is paid an 
amount of money corresponding to the 
work of the week. True it is, that during 
work hours the laborers are not allowed to 
leave the farm, but this fact does not prove 
that they are slaves, because this discip- 
line is observed in every nation between 
employer and employé. 

The Yucatan slaves, according to Mr. 
Turner, are Mayas, Yaquis and Chinese. 
The Chinese immigrants rent pieces of 
ground which they cultivate, enjoying the 
produce thereof independent of the land- 
lord. For, if the Chinese immigrants were 
made slaves, is it not logical that the rep- 
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resentative of the Chinese government in 
Mexico would protest against it? 

There are a few hundred Yaquis work- 
ing on the various farms and receiving re- 
muneration for their work. The federal 
government of Mexico has, with perfect 
right, distributed these Indians through the 
republic as prisoners of war; because no- 
body is ignorant of the fact that the Ya- 
quis are a warlike tribe, inhabiting the 
northern part of the state of Sonora 
(Mex.), and are a menace to public peace. 
Hence the government in order to preserve 
peace, has the power to subdue them by 


war. A like policy was observed by the 
United States government with the 
Apaches. 


Mr. Turner, who knows that most of the 
hemp-farm owners will exchange laborers 
for a time on a co-operative principle, 
falsely concludes that this is a proof of the 
ownership of laborers as chattel property. 
This fact not only evinces the lack of good 
faith of Mr. Turner, but at the same time 
throws to the ground his statement as to 
the impossibility of the laborers of one 
farm coming in contact with the laborers 
of another. 

The assertion that the majority of slaves 
are not allowed to go to their homes at 
night, and that they sleep in the dormitory 
of the farm, so close together that they 
touch each other, is as false as the former 
ones. For many years we have lived in 
the state of Yucatan, and visited many of 
the hemp farms. Yet, we have never seen 
on any of them those dormitories of which 
Mr, Turner speaks. All the Indians have 
their homes on the grounds of the farms, 
well built homes, with their corresponding 
yard, which they may cultivate for their 
own benefit. The state of Yucatan is open 
to all foreigners, so that should any one 
doubt the verity of our statement, he is 
able to see for himself. About three years 
ago President Diaz, accompanied by for- 
eign representatives, visited the state of 
Yucatan. They visited the farms, the very 
houses, of the so-called slaves; and every- 
where they found a well-contented people, 
and not a crowd of half-starved workers, 
as Mr. Turner would make us believe he 
saw. 

In regard to the whipping of the so- 
called slaves, we do not deny that occasion- 
ally a laborer may have been whipped for 
the violation of some law, which Kenneth 
Turner fails to mention, leaving the reader 
under the impression that it was the result 
of the cruel caprice of the slave-holder. 
Now, if Mr. Turner concludes that the la- 
borers of Yucatan are slaves on this ac- 
count, could not a Mexican make the same 
charge about the people of the United 
States if he were in Wilmington, Del., and 
should see a white man tied to a whipping- 
post and receiving from 25 to 40 lashes— 
which is the punishment assigned by law 





to wife-beaters? Turner illustrates his ar- 
ticle with photographs representing the 
slaves of Yucatan. But these photographs 
are lies; because the costumes of the In- 
dians represented in those pictures are not 
the costumes peculiar to the Indians of 
Yucatan; but on the contrary, are the cos- 
tumes of the Indians inhabiting the central 
portions of Mexico. 

Mr. Turner’s charges against Mexico, as 
a whole, are, that it is a country without 
freedom of speech and of the press; with- 
out political parties, and without any guar- 
antee of life; a country where the public 
school system has been abolished in vast 
districts because the governor needs the 
money; a country where the constitution, 
as well as the laws, are disregarded. 

The administration of General Diaz is 
noted for the great efforts made to develop 
a system of public schools wherein to edu- 
cate the masses of the people. Dr. Rowe, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, testi- 
fied to this when, in a recent interview 
after his trip to Mexico last summer, he 
said to a reporter of the North American 
(Philadelphia): “A serious and concerted 
attempt is being made to develop a system 
of public education, and with each year an 
increased percentage of the revenues is 
being devoted to this purpose.” 

Dr. Rowe, speaking of the political situ- 
ation of the country, said: “It is unfor- 
tunate that so much has been made of the 
very insignificant disturbances that have 
occurred. Such disturbances as have taken 
place occur far more frequently in the 
United States and pass unnoticed. From 
the words of Dr. Rowe, we infer that there 
have been political disturbances in Mex- 
ico; that is, political clubs have been es- 
tablished, meetings of opposition have been 
held, the public press has been working with 
interest in the elections about to take 
place. All this goes to show the falsity of 
Mr, Turner’s dictum about the non-exist- 
ence of the public press and freedom of 
speech. 

To say that the Mexican laws and con- 
stitution are disregarded, is as unfair as if 
we say that the laws of the United States 
are disregarded. For could we not say 
that the American government has disre- 
garded the constitution when Mr. Roose- 
velt, ignoring a constitutional precept, at- 
tempted to force the state of California to 
set aside its reserved rights to suit his own 
notions of the privileges of Orientals to 
equality with native Americans? The 
claim that Mr. Turner is the only Amer- 
ican who has set foot in the “Valle Na- 
sional” is so ridiculous that it needs no 
comment. The Valle Nacional is as acces- 
sible as Central Park, N. Y. City. It is 
not surrounded by walls or caves. It is 
owned by a few farmers, who cultivate 
tobacco there. It is true that sometimes 
the convicts are made to work there, but 





the sanitary conditions of the valley are bet- 
ter than those of the phosphate fields of 
Florida and the forests of Alabama, in 
which, let it not be forgotten, the convicts 
of Alabama are made to work. 

Mr. Turner has observed the flaws of 
the social and political system of Mexico, 
and by exaggerating those flaws, which are 
to be found in every country under the 
sun, he has attempted to prove that the 
republic is in a barbarous state. If such 
were the case the foreign representatives 
would be obliged to protest in the name 
of humanity, as was the case in Morocco. 
During the last thirty years many distin- 
guished publicists have visited Mexico, and 
their opinion regarding the financial and 
social conditions and the stability of the 
government has been most favorable. All 
these men have unanimously given testi- 
mony to the great efforts of the Mexican 
authorities to promote eeducation among 
the masses of the people. Such was the im- 
pression which Mr. Root received during 
his late visit; such is the impression of all 
the foreign representatives. Can it be pos- 
sible then that all these men, some of 
whom like the Hon. David E. Thompson, 
the American ambassador, have resided 
in that country for more than four years, 
are mistaken, and that Mr. Turner has 
been the only one able to discover the 
truth? 

No one is ignorant of the fact that mil- 
lions of American capital are invested in 
Mexico, and that thousands of American 
citizens have made their homes there. Mr. 
Turner, then, while attacking the Mex- 
ican government, also attacks that of 
the United States through its represen- 
tative. Because, if the conditions of that 
country are such as Mr. Turner depicts, 
the American ambassador has failed to do 
his duty, for he has neglected to protest 
against a state of affairs that naturally en- 
dangers the lives and property of American 
citizens. 

Were we to judge the United States, or 
in fact any nation, by the same criterion 
that Mr. Turner has employed in judging 
Mexico, we would find that the United 
States is also in the state of barbarism. 
For it would be very easy to point to 
the inhuman lynching—nay, the burning 
alive—of negroes, the abuses committed in 
the great factories and the repeated strikes, 
which go to show that men are made to 
work through necessity for a wage to 
which not their will, but their need, con- 
sents. 

Nobody is better able to judge of Mex- 
ico’s social condition than the members of 
the American colony, and their protest as 
published in the Mexican Herald is a con- 
vincing demonstration of the falsity of Mr. 
Turner’s article. BENJAMIN MOLINA. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, 

Emmitsburg, Md. 








